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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

The special cut paper pattern designs have been discon- 
tinued for the remainder of the summer, and will be resumed 
at the beginning of September, with the opening of the au- 
tumn fashion season. 





‘THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS” 
is a new Serial by Franx R. Strocwron, illustrated by 
A. B. Frost, which was begun in Harper's WEEKLY of 
July 2. It is a story of life in an Adirondack Summer 
Camp, and is written in Mr. Stockxton’s most delightful 
vein of quiet humor. 





N the New York Herald Mr. John Gilmer Speed warns 

girls of a marriageable age to beware of men of ex- 
ceptional talent, and if they would seek safety to choose 
husbands from the class of industrious mediocrity. The 
ordinary humdrum working-man, who leaves his house 
early in the morning and stays away all day, is,in Mr. 
Speed's opinion, the safest man to marry. He distrusts 
men of genius, and in evidence of how ill adapted they 
are to make their wives comfortable he cites the experi 
ences of Xantippe, and of the wives of Milton, Byron, 
Shelley, Dick Steele, Leigh Hunt, Dickens, and Carlyle. 
He does not believe that Dr. Johnson or Poe made satis- 
factory husbands 

It does not seem to the Bazar as if Mr. Speed’s warn- 
ings were necessary. True, the man of genius who is 
strong in one or two points and conspicuously defective 
in all others seems not particularly well adapted to make 
a home happy; but still, this is an age of specialists, and 
a man who has one or two very strong points can some 
times turn them to good enough account to afford to be 
lacking in a good many others. Rudyard Kipling, for 
example, who is such an uncommonly good hand at 
making verses and putting stories together, is said to be 
a poor chore-man, almost imbecile in his incapacity to 
use tools, helpless in the presence of a hammer or saw, 
and abashed by a broken caster on a parlor chair. Of 
course that is sad, but it does not weigh much in support 
of Mr. Speed's conclusions. In the present generation, 
for some reason or other, the domestic curse seems to have 
been pretty effectually removed from men of exceptional 
talent. Mr. Speed tells of half a dozen men of letters who 
did not prove very good to marry, but read the names in 
the other column. What exemplary domestic characters 
were Thackeray , Tennyson, Browning, Disraeli, Gladstone, 
du Maurier, and, among Americans, Hawthorne, Cooper, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell! Irving died a bachelor, but 
a very gentle and dutiful one, and so did Whittier. Take 
the two most conspicuous literary lights of our own day 
Stevenson was an invalid and a nomad, a man of genius, 
with every apparent excuse for being an indifferent hus- 
band, instead of which he seems to have been a delight- 
ful man to live with, fairly provident, always kind, and 
industrious beyond the limits of his strength. So report 
represents Mr. Kipling as a man who finds bis chief plea- 
sures at home, and as a kind, sober, and diligent citizen. 

Mr. Speed's impressions to the contrary notwithstanding, 
there does not seem to be sufficient reason for wise maid- 
ens to discriminate against men who have nothing worse 
the matter with them than that they are exceptionally 
clever. Ability won't make up for serious defects of 
character. Don't marry a brute, however clever he is, 
nor a man more selfish than is proper in a man, nor any 
sort of bad man whatever; but don’t discriminate against 
intelligence, even when it exceeds the usual limits. A 
man of sense will make his wife happy if he can. More 
women suffer from a lack of intelligence in husbands 
than from an excess of it. Intelligence helps a man to 
make a living, helps him to make himself agreeable, and 
helps him to appreciate the importance of doing both. 
Girls about to marry should guard perhaps against choos 
ing men who are so clever that they won't care for their 
wives, but they must take thought also against choosing 
men who are so dull that living with them will be uninter- 
esting. It is just as bad—worse perhaps—to marry a 
man who does not interest you as to marry one whose 
thoughts you cannot share. 


Some London papers have been discussing whether 
women are mean. Some women are mean, just as some 
men are mean; but women in general—of course they are 
not mean, or at least not meaner than the general run of 
men. The general question does not need discussion; the 
thing to discuss is to what circumstances or conditions is 
it due that there should be any doubt upon the subject. 

Women don’t give tips as readily as men, don't sub- 
scribe as liberally to miscellaneous objects, like bargain 
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counters better than men do, are more alert in saving small 
sums, cheapening domestic service and household sup- 
plies, and such matters. Why? Not because they are 
meaner than men, but because they have less money and 
more time. The average man who earns money and has 
it to spend is an economist of time. Minutes are of more 
value to him than dimes or ‘‘nickels.” He pays readily 
for prompt service, does not consider small differences of 
price, but expedites his progress through the day by any 
minor disbursements that seem expedient. If he is a hard- 
worked man he likes to save thought and bother as well 
as time, and would often rather pay than think. He is 
apt to consider, not always wisely, that his time and 
thought are more profitably spent in earning money than 
in saving it by driblets. 

In spite of the great increase in women wage-earners, 
the average woman does not earn her own money, but has 
it provided for her to spend. It is usually a fixed sum, 
not easily expanded, out of which there are necessary ex- 
penditures to be met. What the margin of indulgence 
shall be after the necessaries are provided depends upon 
close buying and little economies. The average woman 
has not only a stronger motive for petty economies than 
the average man, but she can afford to spend more time 
in devising them and carrying them out. But such 
economies by no means necessarily imply meanness. 
That depends upon the ultimate object. There is usually 
little generosity in “tips.” ‘‘ Tips” are commonly given 
either because they seem to be fairly due, or to promote 
the giver’s ease and tranquillity of mind. What a woman 
saves on unnecessary ‘‘tips” or by haunting bargain 
counters or by spending time to save pennies, she may 
spend in ways that are truly generous and self-sacrificing. 
There is nothing novel in the idea of thrift as the precur- 
sor of liberality, and it is an idea that thousands of wo- 
men are constantly putting into practice. They are con- 
tent to be just, without being lavish, in order that they 
may be generous in the end. 

As for women who earn their own money, and earn it 
in sufficient quantity, they are a good deal like men in 
their ways of spending it, except that they seem to find 
rather less satisfaction than the average man in providing 
for their own ease and comfort, and rather more in mak- 
ing provision for others less fortunate than themselves. 
There is little fault to find with the generosity of most 
women who have enough money of their own—earned or 
inherited—which they can spend as they like, and need 
account for to no one. They are usually very generous 
givers; and living, as a rule, more simply than men of 
like income, and having less expensive personal] habits, 
they are able to devote, and do devote, a larger share of 
their incomes to works of benevolence and benefaction. 


Tue new internal-revenue taxes are the most interest- 
ing nuisance of the hour. The average citizen will not 
find them oppressive or a source of impoverishment, but 
will sigh over the addition they make to the “ infinite 
bother of living.” Most of us have made ourselves liable 
by this time to hundreds of dollars in fines, and perhaps 
to serious terms of imprisonment, by omitting to improve 
some opportunity for the use of the new revenue stamps, 
or by failing to cancel those we have used as the law re- 
quires. The taxes which promise to be most generally 
familiar are those which call for the use of two-cent 
stamps on checks, and one-cent stamps on sleeping-car 
berths, telegrams, and express receipts. The telegraph, 
railroad, and express companies will see to it that we pay 
the dues in which they are concerned, but those of us 
who use bank-checks will have to take the responsibility 
ourselves for putting stamps on them, and then cancelling 
these stamps with our initials and the date. When checks 
begin to be furnished with the stamps imprinted on them 
that detail of the collection of war revenue will take care 
of itself, but meanwhile the mistakes and omissions that 
will occur are appalling to think of. Let us hope Uncle 
Sam will be lenient in his notice of them. 

Some of us may regret that the financiers who deviged 
the new taxes did not order a stamp-tax on tradesmen’s 
bills, which should be large enough to act in gentle re- 
straint of the propensity of some merchants to keep send- 
ing bills in once a month, or oftener, until they are paid. 
A tax of even ten cents on plain ordidary bills might af- 
ford slow-paying debtors opportune relief from unseason- 
able reminders. 

The stamp-taxes are a nuisance, but, after all, it is well 
for us to be reminded daily and hourly that war isa very 
expensive luxury, and that each of us somehow has to 
pay a share of its cost. We are entitled-to find what 
solace we can in reading the newspapers and trying to 
believe that we are getting our money's worth. 


A FEATURE of the recent biennial at Denver related to 
the gowning of the women, and has in it perhaps some 
small significance. It was noticeable that, after travelling 
dresses were laid aside, a shirt-waisted woman was a diffi- 
cult person to find. She did not seem to be present. 
Later it transpired that in two or three sections of the 
country the matter had been settled beforehand. The 
Denver women had received a quict suggestion from the 
president of the Woman's Club that other toilettes dur- 
ing the convention than those made up of shirt - waists 
and skirts would be preferred. Some of the prominent 
New York women, too, had quietly passed the word 
around that these useful but rather unsuitable garments 
for middle-aged women would be better left at home, with 
the exception of one or two for the aétual journey. Curi- 
ously enough, too, the ladies from Utah, headed by their 
chief club executive, had informally pronounced a similar 
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flat against these waists. It is probable that other women, 
either in groups or individually, decided similarly, for the 
shirt-waist was very conspicuous by its absence through 
the entire week. It may be said, indeed, that the conven- 
tion, taken as a whole, was gowned in the most tasteful 
and appropriate manner. Hats and bonnets were very 
much in the minority at all the sessions, ladies coming 
and going bareheaded, under the shade of a parasol. Pret- 
ty, simple summer costumes, many white ones, and cool- 
looking dimities and muslins for morning, with summer 
silks, organdies, and grenadines for afternoon and even- 
ing, were the fabrics employed for complete costumes by 
almost all of the women in attendance. Women who ex- 
pected to meet club sisters from isolated places in dresses 
of more or less antiquated cut and finish found quickly 
that such was not the case. Evidently the Bazar carries 
the gospel of vogue into the most remote parts of the 
country, for down to the little smart touches which be- 
token a knowledge of the latest mode these club women 
were well dressed. Many exquisite and costly toilettes 
were seen, but absolutely none that offended by garish 
display. Club women have apparently got their clothes 
to the subjective state. They leave their rooms in taste- 
ful and becoming attire, to which evident care has been 
given at the proper time; then all thought of it is gone 
from their bearing. 


BATHING at Newport has never enjoyed the popularity 
which has made it so famous a recreation at Narragansett 
Pier. There have been seasons when no one at Newport 
bathed, except perhaps the maids and children, or now 
and then some venturesome early riser. The beach was 
full, but it was with excursionists, and the excursionists, 
wherever they go, are apt to find, after a little, that things 
are altogether given over to them. Until new reserva- 
tions were found, upon which the restrictions that come 
from inability to pay enormous dues could be estab- 
lished, bathing went out of existence as a fashionable pas- 
time. Now, however, when three thousand odd dollars 
represents the purchase of a privilege, an old custom will 
be revived, the undesirable left to its own devices, and 
the cottager and his family will disport in the sea to their 
hearts’ content. If he must have spectators at his sports, 
he prefers to choose them for himself. It is one of the 
prerogatives of wealth. 


Prestpent Extor of Harvard is said to be unequalled 
in the art of polite address. Visitors to Cambridge this 
year were won to enthusiasm by his manner in delivering 
the college degrees. For each body of men, as for each 
individual, he had the appropriate word—a word that was 
always graceful, scholarly, and timely, while it never fail 
ed to be distinguished by some suggestion of a thought 
that lifted it altogether above the perfunctory. In ad 
dressing Lord Aberdeen, he referred to England as a 
power in civilization, her greatest gift to the world ‘after 
human liberty” being ‘‘a beneficent colonial system.” 
The time has come, and unexpectedly, when “a beneficent 
colonial system” may mean more to us than one of the 
sources of England's pride and glory. 


Miss Litiias HaMILTton, an English woman, spent some 
years in Cabool as the medical adviser of Abdurrahman, 
a famous despot, who was in the habit of cutting off the 
heads of his subjects whenever he wanted to cut ap argu 
ment short. Abdurrahman used to spend mapy hours 
in conversation with Miss Hamilton, discussing various 
themes, not always relating to his health, although few 
questions interested him more. He told her one day that 
she freated him like a dog, by which he meant that she 
did not crouch and quail in his presence. He took her 
into his harem to show her how his own women treat- 
ed him. The Sultana, it seems needless to add, did not 
fancy Miss Hamilton, and called her a butcher, not a 
doctor. She was wise enough, in consequence, not to visit 
the harems, the women being obliged to come to her. 
Neither did she eat any of the food prepared by them. 
They all turned to her, however, and sometimes she and 
her assistant had as many as 700 patients a day, and a 
policeman to keep them in order. Young physicians in 
this coyntry could hardly do better. 


Ir seems but a few years since a smal] nervous man 
with goggle-eyed glasses used to be seen climbing up the 
spiral stairs of Harper & Brothers’ establishment. He 
generally ‘carried a portfolio under his arm, and his main 
object was to sell to the ever-beloved Charles Parsons, 
the then art editor, some ‘‘ comic” or “ half-page” signed 
with the initials E. A. A., and intended for one of the 
many publications of the firm. 

To-day the eyes of this man: are quite as bright, the 
goggle-eyed glasses equally prominent, and the owner 
hardly an inch taller. The tifitials, however, have grown 
enormously, until now they read E. A. A., R. A. 

And the honor which the growth of these initials indi- 
cates has been fully deserved. No contributions to the 
last three exhibitions of the Royal Academy have so 
largely excited the interest of the public as the works of 
this same little fellow in glasses; and when its members 
honored Edwin A. Abbey with the degree of R. A. they 
not only honored one of the great artists of the time, but 
they conferred equal distinction upon an institution al- 
ready glorious in the names of West, Boughton, and Sar- 
gent, as well as those of Millais, Leighton, Watts, and 
hosts of other masters. 


Accorpine to the Penang Gazette, the first Chinese 
baby show of the world was held not long since. There 
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were two hundred babies. ‘‘ They wore satin blouses 
that shone in the sun with a silvery shimmer. They wore 
embroideries of wonderful birds and bees and flowers 
never seen on land or sea. The little boys were shaven, 
and the little girls had their hair stiffened and polished 
and dressed as though for the grandest function, with lit- 
tle bird-cages and fringes of beads and paper atop. There 
were great tinklings of metal and much shining of green 
jade. A new fashion in infant head-gear showed a halo 
of stiff pompons that rose above the infant’s sombre eyes. 
Others wore huge rosettes of silk on each temple, like a 
joss, and one little girl had a mane of black silk queue- 
strings hanging down from the back of her head. Even 
the baby complexions had been looked after. On the 
smooth yellow cheeks appeared the most lovely patch of 
pink rouge, put on quite frankly in the Chinese fashion. 
The rose-bud mouths were touched up, and the narrow 
brows beautifully pencilled.” 


Aumost before many have understood that there was 
such a word in existence as ‘‘ immune,” it has taken a 
positive place of itsown. According to the dictionaries, 
‘immune ” is an adjective, but it seems likely to be 
known hereafter as a noun. Immune originally meant 
to be ‘exempt from public service or charges; free; ex- 
empt.” Its meaning was then extended to ‘‘ Protected 
by inoculation, as an immune animal.” But even this 
has been rare. Now, however, it is applied to regiments 
of men who have gone successfully through an epidemic 
of yellow fever or exposure to the ravages of a hot cli- 
mate, and who are therefore able to face them again 
without succumbing. 


SETTER @ 


T OTHING seems to be so pretty this year, or so much 
‘worn, as turquoise blue. Any of one’s frocks may 
have a touch of it and not be out of keeping, as one may 
see in the turquoise-faced revers on the Paquin tailor- 
made gowns, the turquoise butions on the foulards, the 
turquoise belts and buckles on the veilings and crépes de 
Chine. One of the very smartest of these last I saw at a 
little dinner the other evening at Armenonville. The 
skirt was of pale gray, trimmed with a volant en forme of 
very delicate lace over a shaped ruffle of the crépe, edged 
on each side with bouillons of mousseline de soie. The 
bodice was of white crépe de Chine, meeting a very nar- 
row yoke and sleeves of guipure, and had tiny sprays of 
turquoise and pale pink thrown over it, bordered with a 
quaint passementerie incrusted with the blue stones. Belt 
and collar of turquoise; hat of shaded grays, with two loose 
knots of rose crépe in front; and looped across the corsage 
a string of tur 
quoises and white 
opals. Another 
gown of gray and 
turquoise I noticed 
—a darker gray— 
made with what 
looked like many 
little capes overlap- 
ping each other 
down the corsage, 
edged with taffeta 
pleatings of the 
same color. Maltese 
lace over a tur- 
quoise front, tur- 
quoise buttons, a 
collar half - lace, 
half-turquoise _fin- 
ished the costume. 
A gray crépe de 
Chine had tulle, 
embroidery, and all 
in gray, and was 
worn with 2 lovely 
hat, also all gray, 
of straw chiffonnée 
and gray feathers, 
from the maison Re- 
boux. 











The maison Re- 
boux reminds me 
of a little talk I 
had the other day with Madame Reboux, whose per- 
sonality is extremely interesting. I have always won- 
dered whether the women and men whose names have be- 
come famous the world over for artistic fashions were 
born to them like other artists, or whether happened 
upon them, or by what manner they achieved their great- 
ness. Do any mute inglorious Doucets, for instance, lie in 
lonely church-yards? Madame Reboux was not born into 
millinery. She was a teacher. But teaching, she said, 
seemed to her so foreign to her nature, with her imagina- 
tion, her love for color, for art, that with great difficulty 
she obtained from her mother the permission to try busi- 
ness. She started with hats @ fagon—that is to say, by 
getting orders from some establishment who paid her a 
small price for making, which was not expensive in those 
days, from three to four francs a hat. Her bonnets were 
remarked ; and some one persuaded her to try for herself. 
She began in two little rooms, and leaped at once into 
such popularity that, in a short time, she moved to the 
Rue de Ja Paix, and has never since been able to get 
enough employées to satisfy the demands of the public. 
She has never put one word of advertising in any paper. 
‘**T should have been ashamed to advertise myself,” she 
said. Madame Reboux is a graceful, fine-looking woman, 
with distinguished manners; and I am glad to write these 
few words about her because she looks upon her profes- 
sion in the very spirit that is most helpful to women the 
world over. The gifts of imagination, of feeling for color, 
of creative ability, seem to her finely used in making beau- 
tiful things for women’s wear. 





.belle Otero at Auteuil! 
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The costumes made for the races this year are not what 
you would call street dresses. They are high-vecked ball 
gowns, They area confusion of lace, gauze, applications, 
incrustations, flounces, frills, what you will, so incongru- 
ous, so astonishingly elaborate in their simplicity, that one 
looks at them almost with fear as well as amazement. 
What are we coming to next? Consider the frock of la 
A dress of yellow mousseline de 
soie over a transparent of yellow silk embroidered with 
roses of mousseline de soie cut out and appliquéd on to 
the stuff. The Louis XVI. Aadit, or little coat, was very 
long behind, and entirely covered with lice and Pompa- 
dour embroideries. It was finished with a Louis XVI. 


‘fichu. The hat was a picture-hat of yellow straw, trimmed 


on one side with tea-roses, on the other with Maréchal 
Niels. The beauti- 
ful Otero carried 
with this an um- 
brella like a great 
fluff of rose mousse- 
line, with a handle 
of white lacquer,on 
which was a little 
turtle with golden 
feet. 

We shall none of 


us follow in the 
footsteps of this 
celebrated Span- 


iard; but many so- 
ciety women are 
scarcely simpler in 
their toilettes these 
days, and the last 
chic is to combine 
in the same frock 
all sorts of laces, 
from modern gui- 
pure to lace inher- 
itances which are 
works of art. One 
extremely pretty 
woman at Chantilly 
wore a gown of 
white mousseline 
de soie over pink 
of the same tissue, 
trimmed with in- 
crustations of lace 
alternating with garlands of roses painted en camaieu. 
Black hat trimmed with tulle and black plumes. Another 
adorable toilette at Auteuil was of taffeta, trimmed with a 
double ruffle of rose mousseline de soie incrusted with white 
Chantilly,embroidered in relief with little ribbons of white 
satin sewed only on one side. Sarah Bernhardt wore an 
exquisitely simple but charming gown of black mousse- 
line de soie with white polka dots trimmed with malines. 
The rage for old laces becomes more and more rampant. 
One of the Paris dressmakers has just put three metres 
and a half of old point de Venise on to a dinner dress for 
one of the Rothschild’s, which are worth alone over 
seventy-five thousand francs. 


The Louis XVI. coat becomes more and more the 
smart thing of the season, made of every material ae is 
used for summer wear. I have spoken of it in ck 
satin and taffeta, but it is seen so much in lace and fragile 
stuffs that it gradually is coming to be the favorite form 
for corsages of every sort. Some one asked me the other 
day what she should do with an old lace sacque. ‘‘ Wear 
it,” I answered. One is pretty safe in wearing almost 
any sort of a jacket these days. The skirts and stuffs are 
what tell. Any number of new materials have made 
their appearance with the touches of summer sunshine, 
embroidered grenadines, for instance, and voiles éoliens ; 
but the latest thing is serge de Chine, one of the innu- 
merable veilings that necessity creates for each year, but 
supple and shimmering like real crépe de Chine. 

Many of these were worn at the marriage of Mile. An- 
drée Worth, granddaughter of the great man-dressmaker. 
And another novelty launched at this same wedding was 
designs brochéd in form on stuffs. Mlle. Worth’s wed- 
ding dress was of white satin with a ruffle en forme, into 
which was woven a garland of roses and myrtle. The 
volant en forme, instead of being embroidered on crépes 
de Chine, etc., is 
worked in the ma- 
terial itself,and fol- 
lows the outline of 
the flounce. 


Mile. Worth’s 
bridemaids wore 
frocks of pink 


nmyousseline de soie 
eptirely covered 
with scrolls which 
had the effect of 
embroidery, but 
were made of little 
ruches of mousse- 
line de soie mount- 
ed on tiny satin 
ribbons. The bod- 
ices had yokes and 
sleeves of guipure. 
The hats were of 
violet straw. 

Of the three 
sketches, the first, 
from Paquin, rep- 
resents a dress of 
blue foulard trim- 
med with lace ap- 
plications over 
green, outlined 
with narrow black 





velvet. Skirt and 
sleeves trimmed 
with ‘the same. 


The lace yoke is made without lining. The capote from 
Reboux is in tulle, trimmed with black and white feathers 
attached by a knot of velvet. 

The second sketch is a dress in pale blue mousseline 
de soie from Doucet. The corsage, cut décolleté over a 
yoke of guipure, is finished in front with rows of shirring, 
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bordered with a tiny edge of black velvet. The belt is of 
guipure embroidered. The skirt is made with a high 
ruffle rapporté like all the ruffles en forme, finished at the 
top with rows of shirring. The toque, from Lody, is in 
white tulle trimmed with white feathers. 

The third sketch, from Barroin, is a dainty summer 
dress in pink linon trimmed with guipure insertions. The 
corsage is made of lingerie tucks, with insertions crossed 
as illustrated in the sketch. The cravat is of tulle. The 
hat’ from Carlier is a capeliue in straw trimmed with 
feathers, 


WOMEN AND MEN, 
THE CASTING OF A DIE, 


LADY living in the suburbs of an American city 

heard, just before breakfast-time,a timid knock at her 
front door, and opening it saw before her a beautiful Ital- 
ian boy, perhaps ten years old, and looking as if he had 
just stepped from a canvas of Raphael or Francia. His 
soft eyes, his tangled hair, his trustful smile won her in- 
stantly; and when he stated, in a voice as lovely as his 
face, that he desired some breakfast, she ordered every- 
thing in the house to be set before him. He ate with de- 
liberate and comprehensive appetite, while she sat at his 
side, rewarded occasionally by a flash of the same seraphic 
smile. Even breakfast has its limitations, and she at last 
dismissed him from the door with a sigh of regret. Hap- 
pening to go out some two hours later, she found him 
sitting peacefully on the steps, smiling upon her as trust 
fully as before. ‘* Why,” she said, with surprise. ‘'I 
thought you had gone away long ago.” “Oh no,” he 
said, in the same heavenly voice. ‘‘ What for go away? 
Plenty time go away!” 

What followed is not known. Every story worth tell- 
ing stops before the finish and leaves the performers still 
on the stage. Yet for an absolutely vast and unrestricted 
view of the resources of the universe, this answer takes 
rank with Thoreau’s Indian, who had ‘‘all the time there 
was”; and it shows what a priceless accession to our ner- 
vous and hurried race is the importation of another people 
who have plenty of time for everything, and can put an 
absolutely unbounded leisure into the simple process of 
going away. But it yields also the more commonplace 
moral, that it is far easier to begin an interference with 
other people, even to the extent of a breakfast, than to 
detach them from our lives afterwards. Once open re- 
lations, for instance, with a high-minded but persistent 
crank, and who knows what summer hours must be lav- 
ished, what sheets of good paper be spoiled, before you 
can detach yourself from that connection? A literary 
friend of mine, for instance, received last spring an ur- 
gent letter from a lady, unknown to bim, in a Western 
town, stating that she also was literary, solitary, and 
with some independent property; and that she wished, 
if there was no objection, to become a mother to him, 
Inasmuch as the letter and address were lost, and the of 
fer could not therefore be declined, he now lives in the 
constant apprehension of seeing this self-appointed parent 
descending from a carriage at his door with all her trunks. 
Even an unanswered offer may thus be dangerous, and if 
answered even by a postal-card no one can predict the 
outcome. Once engage yourself to find a better tene- 
ment for a poor family, and you feel yourself responsible 
for every inconvenience in the dwelling to which you 
remove them. Once subscribe to help a bright boy to 
college, and you find, with dismay, that you are not only 
involved by conscience in the cost of all future term bills, 
but even in the ultimate problems as to whether he ever 
ought to have gone to college and to what vocation he 
shall turn himself after he obtains his diploma. The most 
simple and unquestionable deed of virtue may bring upon 
us results far beyond counting, and fate resembles that 
formidable piper in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Spanish Student,” who 
asked only a maravedi for playing, but charged ten for 
leaving off. 

Now all this, which is well enough known to us in 
private matters, is far more true in all the great complica- 
tions of national affairs. It takes but little to create an 
historic event—a single gun-shot, the blowing up of a ves- 
sel, a President’s proclamation, » Congressional vote, is 
quite equal to doing that. The puzzle is, having once 
done it, to reach the last gun-shot, the final proclamation. 
Let a great series of events be once begun, not only is it 
impossible to tell where it is to come out, but we are soon 
perplexed to recall how it really commenced—just as 
Kipling’s Irish soldier, shut up in jail for fighting, spends 
his time in trying to remember what he was fighting 
about. 

Until after the battle of Bunker Hill, the insurgent 
Americans utterly repudiated all desire to detach them- 
selves from the mother-country. ‘‘ Before the 19th of 
April, 1775,” said Jefferson, ‘‘ I never heard a whisper of 
a disposition to separate from Great Britain.” ‘‘ When I 
first took command of the army” [July 3, 1775], said 
Washington, ‘‘I abhorred the idea of independence.” 
So at the beginning of our civil war Mr. Seward tried 
hard to convince himself and the world that it was intend- 
ed to free the slaves; and much of the coldness of the 
English government toward the Union cause was due to 
the success with which Mr. C. F. Adams pressed this view 
upon it. Both these two great contests were thus fought 
on grounds and achieved results which were wholly be- 
yond the purposes with which the strife began. It is apt 
to be the case with all wars. 

When a boat is afloat above Niagara it is useless to 
consider who cut the moorings; the question is as to the 
saving of the crew. Our nation is involved in a war, the 
outcome of which we consider certain, but the remoter 
consequences of which no man can measure. One thing 
alone is certain, that we never can come out of it as we went 
in—a detached and isolated nation, without entangling al- 
liances. At the very best, we have made ourselves re- 
sponsible for the conduct of alien races speaking varied 
languages, having habits we are yet to learn. Like Eng- 
land in Egypt, we have taken hold where it is not easy to 
let go; in her case, sixteen years have made it no easier. 
Let the most peace-loving men in the United States take 
the matter in hand, they cannot put back this nation where 
it was three months ago. Strive as we may to withstand 
the perilous fever of imperialism, we can never again lead, 
as a nation, the detached and comparatively irresponsible 
life we used to lead. ‘To that extent the die is cast. 

THomas WENTWORTH HiGernson, 
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TTXHE Landers had been gone a week before Clementi- 

na’s mother decided that she could spare her to Mrs. 
Atwell for a while. It was established that she was not 
to serve either in the dining-room or the carving-room; 
she was not to wash dishes or to do any part of the cham- 
ber-work, but to carry messages and orders for the land- 
lady, and to save her steps, when she wished to see the 
head waiter, or the head cook; or to make an excuse or a 
»xromise to some of the lady boarders; or to send word to 
Mr. Atwell about the buying, or to communicate with 
the clerk about rooms taken or left. 

She had a good deal of dignity of her own and such a 
gravity in the discharge of her deties that the chef, who 
was a middle-aged Yankee with grown girls of his own, 
liked to pretend that it was Mrs. Atwell herself who was 
talking with him, and to discover just as she left hinr that 
it was Clementina. He called her the Boss when he spoke 
of her to others in her hearing, and he addressed her as 
Boss when he feigned to find that it was not Mrs. Atwell 
She did not mind that in him and let the chef have his 
joke as if it were not one. But one day when the clerk 
called her Boss she merely looked at him without speak- 
ing, and made him feel that he had taken a liberty which 
he must not repeat. He was a young man who much 
preferred a state of self-satisfaction to humiliation of any 
sort, and after he had endured Clementina’s gaze as long 
as he could, he said, ‘‘ Perhaps you don’t allow anybody 
but the chef to call you that?” 

She did not answer, but repeated the message Mrs. At- 
well had given her for him, and went away. 

It seemed to him undue that a person who exchanged 
repartees with the young lady boarders across his desk, 
when they came many times a day to look at the register, 
or to ask for letters, should remain snubbed by a girl 
who still wore her hair in a braid; but he was an amiable 
youth, and he tried to appease her by little favors and 
services, instead of trying to bully her. 

He was great friends with the head waiter, whom he 
respected as a college student, though for the time being 
he ranked the student socially. He had him in behind 
the frame of letter-boxes which formed a sort of little 
private room for him, and talked with him at such hours 
of the forenoon and the late evening as the student was 
off duty. He found comfort in the student's fretful 
strength, which expressed itself in the pugnacious frown 
of his hot-looking young face, where a bright sorrel mus 
tache was beginuing to blaze on a short upper lip. 

Fane thought himself a good -looking fellow, and he 
regarded his tigure with pleasure, as it was set off by the 
suit of fine gray check that he wore habitually; but he 
thought Gregory's educational advantages told in his face 
His own education had ended at a commercial college, 
where he acquired a good knowledge of book-keeping, 
and the fine business hand he wrote, but where it seemed 
to him sometimes that the earlier learning of the public 
school had been hermetically sealed within him by several 
coats of mathematical varnish. He believed that he had 
once known a number of things that he no longer knew, 
and that he had not always been so weak in his double 
letters as he presently found himself. 

One night while Gregory sat on a high stool and rested 
his elbow on the desk before it, with his chin in his hand, 
looking down upon Fane, who sprawled sadly in his chair, 
and listening to the last dance playing in the distant par 
lor, Fane said, *‘ Now, what'll you bet that they won't 
every one of ‘em come and look for a letter in her box 
before she goes to bed? I tell you, girls are queer, and 
there's no place like a hotel to study ’em.” 

“T don’t want to study them,” said Gregory, harshly. 

“Think Greek’s more worth your while, or know ’em 
well enough already?” Fane suggested. 

‘No, I don’t know them at all,” said the student. 

**T don’t delieve,” urged the clerk, as if it were relevant, 
** that there’s a girl in the house that you couldu’t marry, 
if you gave your mind to it.” 

Gregory twitched irascibly. 
them.” 

** Pretty cheap lot, you mean? Well, I don’t know.” 

**T don’t mean that,” retorted the student. ‘* But I've 
got other things to think of.” 

** Don't you believe,” the clerk modestly urged, “ that 
it is natural for a man—well, a young man—to think about 
girls?” 

. I suppose it is.” 

** And you don’t consider it wrong?” 

** How, wrong?” 

** Well, a waste of time. I don't know as I always 
think about wanting to marry ‘em, or be in love, but I 
like to let my mind run on’em. There's something about 
a girl that, well, you don’t know what it is, exactly. Take 
almost any of ’em,” said the clerk, with an air of induc- 
tive reasoning. ‘* Take that Claxon girl, now for exam 
ple, I don’t know what it is about Aer. She’s good-look 
ing, I don’t deny that; and she’s got pretty manners, and 
she’s as graceful asa bird. But it a’n’t any one of ‘em, 
and it don’t seem to be all of ’em put together that makes 
you want to keep your eyes ou her the whole while. Ever 
noticed what a nice little foot she’s got? Or her hands?” 

‘* No,” said the student. 

**T don’t mean fhat she ever tries to show them off: 
though I know some girls that would. But she’s not 
that kind. She ain’t much more than a child, and yet 
you got to treat her just like a woman. Noticed the 
kind of way she’s got?” 

‘* No,” said the student, with impatience. 

The clerk mused with a plaintive air for a moment be- 
fore he spoke. ‘* Well, it’s something as if she’d been 
trained to it, so that she knew just the right thing to do, 
every time, and yet I guess it’s nature. You know how 
the chef ulways calls her the Boss? That explains it about 
as well as anything, and I presume that’s what my mind 
was running on, the other day, when J called her Boss. 
But, my! F can't get anywhere near her since!” 

**It serves you right,” said Gregory. ‘‘ You had no 
business to tease her.” 

* Begun in Hauren’s Bazaz No. 8, Vol. XXXL. 
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“ Now, do you think it was teasing? - J did, at first, and 
then again it seemed to me that I came out with the word 
because it seemed the right one. I presume I couldn't 
explain that to her.” 

“It wouldn't be easy.” 

**T look upon her,” said Fane, with an effect of argu- 
ment in the sweetness of his smile, ‘* just as I would upon 
any other young lady in the house. 0 you spell apology 
with one p or two?” 

‘*One,” said the student, and the clerk made a minute 
on a piece of paper. 

**T feel badly for the girl. I don’t want her to think 
I was teasing her or taking any sort of liberty with her. 
Now, would you apologize to her, if you was in my place, 
and would you write a note, or just wait your chance and 
speak to her?” 
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right. Sitdown a while, can’t you, and talk with a fellow. 
It’s early, vet.” 

‘*No, I can’t. I just wanted to say I was sorry I spoke 
Be that way. Good-night. Is there anything in particu- 
ar?” 

*‘No; good-night. 
girl.” 

“Oh!” 


I was just wondering about—that 


vi. 

Gregory bad an habitual severity with his own behav- 
ior which did not stop there, but was always passing on 
to the behavior of others; and his days went by in alter- 
nate offence and reparation to those he had to do with. 
He had to do chiefly with the dining-room girls, whose 
susceptibilities were such that they kept about their work 
bathed in tears or suffused with anger much of the time. 




















“DON'T YOU KNOW THAT YOU OUGHTN’T TO SAY ‘NO'M’ AND‘YES'M’? HE DEMANDED, BITTERLY.” 


Gregory got down from his stool with a disdainful 
laugh, and went out of the place. ‘‘ You make me sick, 
Fane,” he said. 

The last dance was over, and the young ladies who had 
been waltzing with one another, came out of the parlor 
with gay cries and laughter, like summer girls who had 
been at a brilliant hop, and began to stray down the piaz- 
zas, and storm into the office. Several of them fluttered 
up to the desk, as the clerk had foretold, and looked for 
letters in the boxes bearing their initials. They called him 
out, and asked if he had not forgotten something for 
them. He denied it with asad, wise smile, and then they 
tried to provoke him to a belated flirtation, in lack of 
other material, but he met their overtures discreetly, and 
they presently said, Well, they guessed they must go; 
and went. Fane turned to encounter Gregory, who had 
come in by a side door. 

‘Fane, I want to beg your pardon. 
just now.” 

* Oh, no! 


I was rude to you 


Oh, no!” the clerk protested. ‘‘ That’s all 


He was not only good-looking but he was a college stu- 
dent, and their feelings were ready to bud toward him in 
tender efflorescence, but he kept them cropped and blighted 
by his curt words and impatient manner. Some of them 
loved him for the hurts he did them, and some hated him, 
but all agreed fondly or furiously that he was too cross 
for anything. They were mostly young schoolmistresses, 
and whether they were of a soft and amorous make, or of 
a forbidding temper, they knew enough in spite of their 
hurts to value a young fellow whose thoughts were not 
running upon girls all the time. Women, even in their 
spring-time, like men to treat them as if they had souls as 
well as hearts, and it was a saving grace in Gregory that 
he treated them all, the silliest of them, as if they had 
souls, Very likely they responded more with their hearts 
than with their souls, but they were aware that this was 
not his fault. 

The girls that waited at table saw that he did not dis- 
tinguish in manner between them and the girls whom 
they served. The knot between his brows did not dig- 
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solve in the smiling gratitude of the young ladies whom 
lhe preceded to their places, and pulled out their chairs 
for, any more than in the blandishments of a waitress who 
thanked him for some correction 

They owned when he had been harshest that no one 
could be kinder if he saw a girl really trying, or more pa- 
tient with well-meaning stupidity, but séme things fretted 
him, and he was as apt to correct a girl in her grammar 
as in her table service. Out of work hours, if he met any 
of them, he recognized them with deferential politeness; 
but he shunned occasions of encounter with them as dis- 
tinctly as he avoided the ladies among the hotel guests. 
Some of the table girls pitied his loneliness, and once they 
proposed that he should read to them on the back piazza 
in the leisure of their mid-afternoons. He said that he 
had to keep up with his studies in all the time he could 
wet; he treated their request with grave civility but they 
felt his refusal to be final 

He was seen very little about the house outside of his 
own place and function, and he was scarcely known to 
consort with any one but Fane, who celebrated his high 
sense of the honor to the lady guests; but if any of these 
would have been willing to show Gregory that they con- 
sidered his work to get an education as something that 
redeemed itself from discredit through the nobility of its 
object, he gave them no chance to do 80 

The afternoon following their talk about Clementina, 
Gregory looked in for Fane behind the letter-boxes, but 
did not find him, and the girl herself came round from 
the front to say that he was out buying, but would be 
back now, very soon; it was occasionally the clerk’s busi- 
ness to forage among the farmers for the lighter supplies, 
such as eggs, and butter, and poultry, and this was the 
buying that Clementina meant Very well, I'll wait 
here for him a little while,” Gregory answered. 

‘So do,” said Clementina, in a formula which she 
thought polite ; but she saw the frown with which Greg 
ory took a Greek book from his pocket, and she hurried 
round in front of the boxes again, wondering how she 
coultl have displeased him. She put her face in sight a 
moment to explain, ‘* I have got to be here to give out the 
lettas till Mr. Fane gets back,” and then withdrew it. He 
tried to lose himself in his book, but her tender voice 
spoke from time to time beyond the boxes, and Gregory 
kept listening for Clementina to say, *‘ No’m, there ain't, 
Perhaps the’e'll be something the next mail,” and ‘‘ Yes’m, 
he'e’s one, and I guess this paper is for some of youa 
folks, too.” 

Gregory shut his book with a sudden bang at last and 
jumped to his feet, to go away. 

The girl came running round the corner of the boxes 
“Oh! I thought something had happened.” 

‘** No, nothing has happened,” said Gregory, with a sort 
of violence, which was heightened by a sense of the rings 
and tendrils of loose hair springing from the mass that 
defined her pretty head. ‘ Don’t you know that you 
oughtn't to say ‘No’m’ and ‘ Yes’m’?” he demanded, bit- 
terly, and then he expected to see the water come into 
her eyes, or the fire into her cheeks, 

Clementina merely locked interested. “Did I say 
that?” I meant to say Yes, ma’am and No, ma'am; but 
I keep forgetting.” 

‘You oughtn’t to say anything!” Gregory answered 
savagely. ‘Just say Yes, and No, and let your voice do 
the rest.” 

‘*Ob!” said the girl, with the gentlest abeyance, as if 
charmed with the novelty of the idea. should be 
afraid it wasn't polite.” 

Gregory took an even brutal tone. It seemed to him as 
if he were forced to hurt her feelings. But his words, in 
spite of his tone, were not brutal; they might have even 
been thought flattering. ‘The politeness is in the man- 
ner, and you don't need anything but your manner.” 

“Do you think so, truly?” asked the girl joyously. “I 
should like to try it once!” 

He frowned again. “ I've no business to criticise your 
way of speaking—” 

‘Oh yes'm — yes, ma'am ; sir, 1 mean; I mean, Oh, 
yes, indeed! The’a! It does sound just as well, don’t 
it?” Clementina laughed in triumph at the outcome of 
her efforts, so that a reluctant and provisional smile 
came upon Gregory's face, too. ‘“‘And I'm very much 
obliged to you, Mr. Gregory. I shall always want to do 
it, if it's the right way.” 

It's the right way,” said Gregory coldly. 

“And don't they,” she urged, “don't they really say 
Sir and Ma'am, whe'e—whe'e you came from?” 

He said gloomily, ‘‘ Not ladies and gentlemen. Ser- 
vants do, Waiters—like me.” He inflicted this stab to his 
pride with savage fortitude and he bore with self-scorn 
the pursuit of her innocent curiosity. 

**But I thought— I thought you was a college stu- 
dent.” 

‘* Were,” Gregory corrected her, involuntarily, and she 
said, ‘‘ Were, | mean.” 

** I'm a student at college, and here I'm a servant! It’s 
all right!" he said, with a suppressed gritting of the teeth; 
and he added, ‘‘ My Master was the servant of the mean- 
est, and I must— I beg your pardon for meddling with 
your manner of speaking—” 

“ Oh, I'm very much obliged to you; indeed Lam. And 
I shall not care if you tell me anything that’s out of the 
way in my talkiog,” said Clementina, generously. 

“Thank you; I think I won’t wait any longer for Mr. 
Fane.” 

“Why, I'm su’a he'll be back very soon, now. 
not te disturb you any moa.” 

Gregory turned from taking some steps towards the 
door, and said, “I wish you would tell Mr. Fane some- 
thing.” 

“For you? Why, ce’tainly.” 

‘‘No. For you. Tell him that it’s all right about his 
calling you Boss.” 

The indignant color came into Clementina’s face. 
had no business to call me that.” 

“No; and he doesn’t think he had, now. 
sorry for it.” 

* I'll see,” said Clementina 

She had not seen by the time Fane got back. She re- 
ceived his apologies for being gone so long, coldly, and 
went away to Mrs, Atwell, whom she told what had passed 
between Gregory and herself 

“Is he truly so proud?” she asked. 

“ He's a very good young man,” said Mrs. Atwell, “‘ but 
I guess he's proud. He can’t help it, but you can see he 


I'll try 


“He 
He's truly 
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fights against it. If I was you, Clem, I wouldn't say any- 
thing to the guls about it.” 

**Oh, no’m—I mean, no, indeed. I shouldn't think of 
it. But don’t you think that was funny, his bringing in 
Christ, that way?” 

** Well, he’s going to be a minister, you know.” 

‘Is he really?” Clementina was a while silent. At last 
she said, ‘‘ Don’t you think Mr. Gregory has a good many 
freckles?” 

** Well, them red-complected kind is liable to freckle,” 
said Mrs. Atwell, judicially. 

After rather a long pause for both of them, Clementina 
asked, “ Do you think it would be nice for me to ask Mr. 
Gregory about things, when I wasn’t ce’tain?” 

** Like what?” 

**Oh—wo'ds, and pronunciation; and books to read.” 

“Why, I presume he'd Jove to have you. He's always 
correctin’ the guls; I see him take up a book one day, 
that one of ‘em was readin’, and when she as’t him about 
it, he said it was rubbage. I guess you couldn't have a 
betta guide.” 

** Well, that was what I was thinking. I guess I sba'n’t 
do it, though. I sh’d neva have the courage.” Clemen- 
tina laughed and then fell rather seriously silent again. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 




















GARDEN-PARTY GOWNS. 


_— principal entertaining in summer is done in the 

afternoon or at luncheons. When the hot weather 
sets in luncheons are voted a bore, and then afternoon 
receptions or garden parties are the favorite modes of 
entertaining one’s friends; hence it is necessary to in- 
clude in any elaborate outfit several gowns to be worn at 
such times. Nothiug can be prettier nor smarter than 
what is known as a garden-party gown, and French dress- 
makers simply revel in making them up. 

There is no fixed law as to what material is most ap- 
propriate. Thin muslins are used, silks of every kind, 
grenadines and uets, crépes, and even light woollens. 
The muslins are most seen in midsummer, and when silks 
ure used, they are trimmed to give a light effect. Of 
course all these gowns are made high-necked, and are 
worn with a hat or bonnet. 


To attempt to enumerate the different transparent stuffs 
used this season would take pages. They are all most 
attractive, and the colorings are very dainty and soft. 
The different shades of wood-color are considered newer 
than the grays, although the gray still holds its own. 

One very charming gown just finished is of grenadine 
of a wood-color made over white taffeta; the skirt, me- 
dium length, is quite small and sheathlike in its cut, with 
some flare around 
the foot, but not a 
great deal, and it is 
trimmed with four 
folds of the same 
material. The 
waist is a round 
shape, with a seam 
in the middle of 
the back, and the 
material put on as 
though the edges 
of the seam were 
folded in. There 
are no side seams 


J, / visible, and the 
a i) fronts are quite 
P full. On the front 


is a trimming of 
bright scarlet vel- 
Z, vet covered with 

| ff | . squares of yellow 
y , : lace. This red vel- 
y, i vet goes down in a 

~s point at the back of 
the neck, and there 
is a red velvet col- 
It might be thought that red was too hot 


lar as well. 
a color for summer, but used with tan it is exceedingly 
smart. 

A dainty gown of pale gray nuns’ veiling, of a sheer 


quality, is made up over white taffeta. On the white 
taffeta petticoat is a deep flounce of the nuns’ veiling on 
the bias. This is trimmed with a bias ruche half an inch 
in width of gray taffeta shading to white, fringed out at 
either side, so that the ruche looks like soft gray and white 
moss. The skirt is put on to hang down over this flounce, 
and is caught up in the middle of the front breadth about 
at the knee, and where it is caught up is another flounce 
to match that already on the skirt, trimmed at the top and 
bottom with the same fringed silk ruching. The back of 
the waist is cut with the open seam, like in the tan gown 
just described, but has rows of tucks put in bias effect 
which meet in the middle. There are three rows of these 
tiny tucks. The front of the waist is draped, and fastens 
over at one side with a big bow of taffeta silk fringed out. 
There is a square yoke of mousseline de soie and lace, and 
tied in and out among the folds of the veiling and the rib- 
bon and silk is a point-lace collar. The band collar also 
is covered with point-lace. The sleeves, of medium size, 
have puffs at the top, but do not look small because the 
folds of the front of the waist and the point-lace fall down 
overthem. The sash to this gown is of taffeta silk on the 
bias, with the ends one shorter than the other and trimmed 
with ruching. 


A favorite fabric at present seems to be Liberty satin 
foulard. It is very soft, hangs gracefully, comes in a va- 
riety of designs, and has the great advantage of being cool. 
It isa material that requires to be carefully made, and can 
stand a lot of trimming. A very charming gown of it has 
the ground of pale green covered with brown and white 
leaves with a thread of black. The skirt, made separate 
from the lining, has the pointed circular flounce headed 
by three rows of black satin ribbon. The waist is tight- 
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fitting at the back; in front it is full, and hangs over a little 
in blouse effect, and shows a yoke and vest of white lace. 
An odd thing about it is the way in which the fronts are 
caught on to the pay and then turn back to show a lining 
of black satin and an edging of narrow black lace. There 
is a long black satin ribbon sash, trimmed also with this 
very narrow black lace. 

Another gown of the same material is a pale gray and 
black. The skirt is made in the five-gore pattern, quite 
long, and trimmed 
with rows of black 
and white lace put 
on one after the oth- 
er, 80 that they give 
the effect of a 
flounce. The back 
of the waist is cut 
in a basque with 
four square tabs; 
the front opens with 
wide revers of black 





satin covered with 
white lace, and 
shows a full vest 


of black lace over 
white lace. There is 
a high stock-collar 
of black satin with 
tabs of white lace. 
The sleeves are of 
medium size with a 
puff at the top, and 
cuffs of black and 
white lace. The 
same gown is made 
up with bright blue 
satin where the 
black satin is on the 
front of the waist, and of course looks lighter and less 
like a mourning costume. 





Silk muslins have been until now very expensive, but 
lately are marked down to a really low figure, and they 
have quite the effect of mousseline de soie, which they are 
not, although the translation would seem to make them so, 
They are very soft, quite transparent, but are so well cov- 
ered with the design, as a rule, that they do not peed so 
much trimming as might be supposed. One design that 
has met with the greatest favor is 2 maidenbair fern, which 
comes in different colorings. A pale lavender is particu- 
larly smart, and the fern leaf goes all over the white 
ground with just a little black line showing the stem. A 
gown made of this is put over a white taffeta silk petti- 
coat, the petticoat finished as though it were a dress skirt, 
ruffled and flounced. The skirt of the dress is trimmed 
vith four or five rows of pale lavender ribbon put on 
very full, shirred in the middle, and is cut in circular 
pattern, The waist has a yoke of fine accordion-pleated 
lavender chiffon. Below the yoke the muslin hangs quite 
full, and is finished with a bertha cut in points, with an 
edging of Valenciennes lace around the points. The 
points are put close together over the tops of the sleeves 
to give a very full effect. There isa high collar, also of 
the accordion-pleated chiffon, and a little frill at the back 
of white lace. The sash is of lavender ribbon trimmed 
around with lavender silk fringed out, cut on the bias, so 
that it looks soft and fluffy. This gown has also a low 
waist made quite full in the front, and trimmed with a 
bertha of white lace at the back. Around the shoulders 
it is finished with a very narrow ruching, like that on the 
sash, 

The organdie muslins are so cheap at this particular time 
of the year, that a great many of them are made up for 
garden-party gowns, They are very dainty in coloring, 
and very effective, albeit the cheap ones are a trifle coarse. 
A very pretty gown of blue muslin flowered with pink 
has the skirt trimmed with entre-deux of lace put in to 
outline an apron, The waist is quite full, made with very 
wide revers, which are entirely formed of entre-deux of 
the lace and muslin. There is a vest of pleated taffeta 
silk which gives a certain stability to the waist that 
otherwise might be a little too ethereal. The back has 
lace entre-deux put in very cleverly, so as to give a taper 
ing look to the figure. With this gown is worn a blue 
silk sash fastened in front with a buckle. 

The principal things to be considered if one is to wear 
muslin gowns is a well-fitted under- body of silk and a 
silk petticoat, which 
is not really a petti- 


coat, but a dress 
skirt. It must be 
long enough to 


touch the ground in 
the back, and be fin- 
ished exactly like a 
skirt with facing, 
some little stiffness, 
and as many ruffles 
as possible. A deep 
flounce is not as 
good as two or three 
ruffles with lace in 
between. An old 
party gown can be 
used for this pur- 
pose, and it need 
not be of a plain 
color, although of 
course a plain white 
is the most useful. 
There are one or 
two shops in New 
York where ready- 
made linings with 
bones in them are 
sold. They are a good shape, and look very well under 
unlined muslin waists. These cost only seventy-five 
cents, and are one of the greatest helps to home dress- 
making that we have had for along time. It is possible to 
use this lining under even sheer muslin gowns. If a silk 
petticoat is impossible, there are a great many pretty lawn 
ones that can be bought ready made. These are trimmed 
with rows of lace insertion, or have flounces edged with 
insertion, and are not expensive ; but they do not hang 
very well, unless they are refitted about the hips. 








A TRAGEDY THAT FAILED. 


j ITH a thunder-storm muttering among the hills, 

and a dozen loads of hay in the cock on the. big 
meadow, it would have been sheer madness, of course, to 
have allowed Amos Doxey, the hired man, to go to the 
railroad station to meet the new summer boarder. Nota 
man could be spared from the hay-field that afternoon; 
so Cicely Maynard, the hired girl, was instructed to har- 
ness old Sorrel and fetch home the young artist, who 
had written that he would arrive on the four-o’clock 
** mixed.” 

Cicely was only too glad to go. Like most farm help, 
she looked upon any variation of the everlasting routine 
of daily labor as a blessing to be thankful for. The four- 
mile ride to the station through the woods and along the 
river was in itself infinitely preferable to an afternoon in 
the kitchen and milk-room; and then there was the added 
pleasure of gratifying one’s curiosity about the new board- 
er, and having the company home of a young man who 
was also a genius—provided you looked at him from the 
right level. And although pretty Cicely had been for 
two years engaged to Amos Doxey, the hired man, she 
had not yet sufficiently subdued her girlish sensibility to 
be unmindful, in a demure and innocent way, of the ro- 
mance of riding four miles alone with a young man who 
could paint pictures and who lived in the city. 

Perhaps Amos, with love’s clairvoyant insight, had ar- 
rived at some consciousness of Cicely’s feelings, for, as he 
denied himself his customary second piece of pie in order 
that he might go out and help his sweetheart ‘‘ hitch up,” 
he said, with clumsy indirectness: ‘‘I’m kind of sorry 
we're so driv’ to-day, Cicely. I'd ’a’ liked to have gone 
for that young feller myself. It'll set back your work 
considerable, I’m afraid.” 

‘*Oh, don’t worry yourself about that!” laughed Cicely. 
“I can always work twice as fast after I’ve had a good 
time. It chirks me up so!” 

This was cold comfort for Amos, but he was not natu- 
rally of a jealous disposition, and after making due al- 
lowance for the variety of inference implied in the words 
‘fa good time,” he did not find it in his heart to be very 
sorry, after all, that Cicely should have an afternoon's 
outing. He was just climbing into the hay-rack to drive 
to the meadow when Cicely started off with old Sorrel. 
She nodded a smiling good-by, and Amos’s heart was 
comforted within him. He could not help thinking what 
a lucky dog he was—he, an old bachelor of thirty-five, to 
have won this sweet blooming girl of twenty-two. They 
had known each other for a long time, both having been 
in the service of the Judsons since Cicely was a child of 
fourteen. Their friendship had been strong, sincere, and 
without frivolity, and love with them had been merely 
the natural deepening and expansion of devoted friend- 
ship. In due course they had become engaged, and now 
both of them were laying by every penny in glad antici- 
pation of the time when they could afford to lease a little 
farm of their own and “‘ settle down.” 

The threatened shower did not come, and the sweet 
sun-cured hay was safely in the barn long before Cicely 
returned from her errand. Meanwhile the girl was im- 
patiently awaiting the arrival of the new summer boarder. 
He had not come on the ‘‘ mixed,” and Cicely was just 
on the point of driving away without him, when the sta- 
tion agent came out with an open telegram, addressed to 
Mr. Judson, saying that the young man had missed his 
train, and would come on the next, an express, which 
stopped only at a station three miles farther down the 
road. The telegram requested that he might be met 
there. 

Cicely considered the matter. She finally came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Judson would prefer to have her 
drive on to the next station, returning home two or three 
hours later than expected, rather than leave the summer 
boarder in a lurch. So she whipped up old Sorrel, and 
reached Mayfield just in time to meet the express. The 
young artist was profuse in apologies and excuses, as he 
piled his luggage inthe back of the wagon. Cicely said 
nothing, save to murmur once, with an embarrassed blush, 
that it was “all right.”” She made room for the young 
man on the seat at her side, and they were off into the 
semi-shadow of the woods, where the tree-toads were 
already chirping and the katydids entering upon their 
= disputes. 

‘*Perhaps you're surprised that a woman should come 
for you,” said Cicely, at length, feeling as if some ex- 
planation of the situation might make it seem a little less 
embarrassing, at least to herself. ‘‘ It looked like rain, 
and Mr. Judson couldn’t come himself, or spare a man, 
because he had so much hay out, so he sent me.” 

** Well, I’m glad he did,” replied the young man, with 
a frank smile. ‘I’m sure I shall enjoy your company 
much better than I should that of one of Mr. Judson’s 
hired men, or Mr. Judson himself. I beg pardon—may 
I ask whether you are a relative of Mr. Judson’s?” 

‘*No, sir,” replied Cicely, blushing hotly under the 
effect of the young man’s glance and his words. ‘‘I am 
only Mr. Judson’s hired girl.” 

** Ah!” said the artist, and for some minutes he relapsed 
into silence. The twilight slowly deepened in the woods 
as they jogged along, and louder and more insistent 
swelled the chorus of insect voices. ‘‘He doesn’t like 
me so well since I told him I was a hired girl,” mused 
Cicely, bitterly. She did not know why she should care, 
but she did. 

Some small animal glided across the road in front of 
the horse, and even old Sorrel shied a little. 

‘*Sha’n’t I drive?” asked the young man, laying his 
hand on the reins. 

“No, thank you,” replied Cicely, firmly. 
to driving, and used to the horse. And, besides, I know 
the road better than youdo. There isn’t any danger.” 

Her companion laughed. ‘I didn’t imagine there-was,” 
he said, with an amused look at Sorrel. ‘ Pardon me for 
offering to relieve you. I did not know that you were 
accustomed to driving.” 

Cicely cast a curious side-glance at the young man’s 
face. She could not make out whether he was laughing 
at her or not. What a strange man he was! And yet 
rather interesting. 

Amos was leaning over the fence watching for them 
when they finally appeared, dragging slowly along through 
the shadows. He opened the gate for them, and as they 
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passed through, Cicely said, with perfect frankness, and 
without 7 attempt at privacy: 

**T couldn’t help it, Amos. He didn’t come when he 
said he would.” 

‘No; I missed my train, and had to come on the next,” 
added the summer boarder. ‘‘ But, thank Heaven, I’ve 
got here at last! Are you Mr. Judson?” 

‘*No,” said Amos, curtly. ‘‘ There’s Mr. Judson, just 
coming out on the porch. I'll bring in your luggage.” 

Cicely went into the house with a curious intermixture 
of feelings—partly amusement, partly exultation, partly 
regret. fe was a new and not altogether unpleasant sen- 
sation to her to feel that her lover was jealous of her af- 
fections, even of her civilities to another man. It amused 
her to think that Amos should be so sensitive and so fool- 
ish. But she was sorry that he had suffered on her ac- 
count, even while she felt that she had done nothing the 
least bit wrong. As for there being any reason for jea- 
lousy—that of course was absurd. 

The young artist proved to be a very agreeable summer 
boarder. He was always courteous, good-natured, easy 
to please, appreciative, entertaining, and lively. Mrs. 
Judson liked him because he was always on time at his 
meals, praised her cooking, both by word and deed, made 
no extra work even in the small way of putting up lunch- 
es, and could talk intelligently of Jersey cattle, which 
were the pride of the good woman’s heart. Mr. Judson 
liked him because he smoked choice cigars and shared 
them generously, and was a good companion to talk with 
on the porch after supper. Cicely liked bim—well, she 
couldn’t tell just why. And Amos disliked him for the 
same excellent reason. 

It did not seem to very much concern Mr. Blake, the 
summer boarder, whether his natural ways proved agree- 
able to others or not. He went and came in a quiet man- 
ner, going out almost every pleasant morning to sketch 
or paint, and spending his afternoons at home reading, 
writing, or at work with brush and palette in his room, 
But whenever Cicely was around, a close observer might 
have noticed that Mr. Blake was less absorbed in his 
book or his picture than at other times. The girl’s fresh 
rosy beauty evidently caught his fancy. His artistic 
temperament could not help responding to the charm of 
form and color embodied in her face and figure. 

** By Jove! what a model she would make!” he said to 
himself one day, as through a vista of orchard trees he 
saw Cicely hanging out the week’s snowy wash. “I'd 
like to paint her in that very attitude—and, by Jove, I 
will! I'll get my pad and ask her to let me sketch her 
while she hangs out Amos’s checked shirts!” 

Thus it came about that Cicely crept into a good many 
of the young artist’s pictures that summer. At first the 
girl was reluctant. It made her feel awkwardly ill at ease 
to pose, and, besides, she wasn’t sure about its being just 
right. Then there was Amos; how it did disturb Amos! 
She couldn't help smiling over that sometimes, it was so 
foolish. But the young artist’s flattery and the irresisti- 
ble way he had about him, combined with that shy vanity 
which is as natural to a young woman as strutting to a 
pigeon, gradually overcame the girl’s objections, and she 
yielded to the strange new delight of recognizing in her- 
self an artist's inspiration. What romantic, almost in- 
credible joy for this young girl, who had always admired 
pictures above everything else in the world, to find her- 
self the heart and soul of an artist’s best creations! Was 
it not even better, she reflected, than the power to pro- 
duce a picture, this real power and privilege to be the 
picture itself? 

As the weeks sped by, Cicely became more and more 
absorbed in this new and wonderful romance that had 
come into her life. It opened up an undreamed-of world 
to the longing country girl. To be able to contribute 
something to art—and something so rare and precious as 
an ideal—surely this was grander and sweeter than any- 
thing she had ever imagined for herself! She lived in a 
world of visions from morning till night; and every time 
she stepped out under the sky, away from the dingy farm- 
house and its duties, she seemed to be walking upon the 
air. And yet not once did she seem to realize that the 
young artist himself formed any part of the fabric of her 
dreams. It was art that she served, art that she wor 
shipped, and art that she was beginning to love with such 
a passionate, absorbing devotion. 

But Amos looked upon the infatuation of his sweet- 
heart with other and more practical eyes. When she 
would bring him some of Blake’s sketches of herself to 
admire, he would turn away with a shrug of the shoulders 
and an inarticulate exclamation, half of contempt, half of 
mental anguish. But Cicely never detected the anguish, 
and it simply made her indignant that Amos should be 
so unappreciative and so ‘‘cross.” Thus, through no 
conscious fault or intent of either, the unacknowledged 
breach between the lovers widened. Cicely ceased to 
bring Blake’s sketches to her affianced to be admired, and 
ceased to speak to him of her new joy and privilege as 
‘an artist’s ideal.” After all, she reasoned, Amoscould not 
understand such things; his nature was not capable of it. 
It would be better to confine herself, when she talked with 
him, to the common matters of every-day life, which he 
could grasp. 

Blake's conquest of the girl’s heart was so gradual that 
he himself did not realize, until too late, how far he had 
really gone with her. The revelation came to him one 
evening, when he and Cicely had strolled down to a little 
grove on the river-bank, where Mr. Judson kept a boat 
chained to a tree. Blake had sketched Cicely sitting in 
the boat and bending over its edge, with her hand trailing 
in the water. Then the young people had seated them- 
selves together on the bank to inspect the sketch. After 
agreeing that it was very good, and exchanging some rather 
commonplace remarks about the evening light on the riv- 
er, Blake said, with assumed lightness, 

‘* Well, Cicely, all artists, sooner or later, have to bid 
farewell to their ideals, and I shall have to say good-by to 
mine next week.” 

Some of the rich coloring seemed to fade out of Cicely’s 
face as she raised it questioningly. ‘‘ I don’t quite under- 
stand what you mean,” she said. ‘‘ Are you going away?” 

Blake looked searchingly into the girl’s eyes, as he 
nodded his head. For a moment Cicely sat flushing and 
paling. Then an ungovernable sob broke from her lips, 


and her fair young head sank on the artist’s breast. In 
an instant his arm was around her, and his kisses were 
raining on her lips and cheek. 

The young man’s fit of passion spent itself. in a momen, 
and he started uf with an exclamation of vexation and 
alarm. Amos Doxey, Cicely’s promised husband, stood 
towering above the pair. But there was no lightning 
in his eyes—only a dull, hopeless, smouldering pain. To 
Blake he spoke never a word; but his glance of wither- 
ing contempt was worse, a thousand times, than the most 
stinging blow. Bending over the now prostrate and sob- 
bing girl, he said, in a firm yet trembling voice: ‘‘ You 
must go along with him, Cicely, and you must give me 
back the ring. It wouldn't be right no other way.” 

Poor Cicely, with her face bending almost to the ground, 
and her dishevelled hair falling about it and graciously 
hiding it, tugged, sobbing, at the cheap moon-stone pledge, 
till it slipped off and fell in the grass. Then she searched 
for it in a pitiful, blind, groping way, and tucked it into 
Amos’s big brown hand, letting her fingers lie for a mo- 
ment with timid beseeching in his rough palm. But Amos 
did not close his hand upon them. He lifted himself up 
with such a sigh as the stricken ox sometimes gives after 
he has been felled by the hammer in the shambles, and 
moved slowly away out of the grove. And as his foot- 
steps died away, Cicely flung herself face downward in 
the grass, shaking with ber sobs. 

For some moments young Blake, dazed, disconcerted, 
and ashamed, suffered Cicely to grovel ut his fect. Then, 
with half-angry impatience, he seized her hand and raised 
her to a sitting posture. ‘‘ Come, come, Cicely!” he said. 
‘It’s a bad business, I know, and we've both made fools 
of ourselyes. But let’s consider the best way out of it. I 
can’t marry you, that’s certain—I’ll never marry any one. 
But I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll take you to New York 
with me, and get you a good place to work, where you 
can earn your living and something more, and I'll befriend 
you in other ways, and help you all I can. I have several 
artist friends, who will be glad to have you pose for them 
as a model, I am sure, and I shall want you more or less 
for the same purpose myself. What do you say? Will 
you go with me?” 

In reply, Cicely snatched her hand from the young man’s 
grasp, leaped to her feet, and confronted him with blazing 
eyes. ‘ Do you think I would go with you to live such a 
life?” she demanded, fiercely, through her sobs. ‘1 would 
kill myself first—I would ionn myself in that river!” 

** How inconsistent you are,” sneered the young man, 
‘after you have been prating for weeks of the joy of giv- 
ing yourself up to art, of being an ‘ artist’s ideal ’!” 

‘Oh, it wasn’t that; it wasn’t that,” sobbed Cicely. ‘‘I 
see it all now. It was because I was fascinated, blinded, 
bewitched by you. And you must have known it all the 
time, and led me on just for your own amusement, since 
you say you could never care for me to marry me. Oh! 

hate you now; but I don’t bate you half as much as I hate 
myself. I wish I was dead—oh, how I wish I was dead!” 

The poor girl covered her face with her hands, and 
shrank away from the man who, she believed, had delib- 
erately played upon her affections. Whether or not she 
wronged him iu this, Blake pitied her now from the bot- 
tom of his heart. He realized what a different creature 
was this unsophisticated, artless, trusting country maiden 
from other girls with whom he had flirted, or tried to flirt. 

They went up separately to the farm-house after it had 
grown dark. Cicely would not let Blake. walk with her, 
but he followed afar off, compassionately watchful. He 
was really anxious lest the girl might do herself some harm. 

But, to Blake’s surprise and relief, nothing startling hap- 
pened. During the next few days the three parties to 
this heart tragedy moved about their accustomed duties 
like automata. The faces of Cicely and Amos were set 
and sphinxlike, and the feeble watery gleam of Cicely’s 
moon-stone ring was gone. But beyond that one might 
not have suspected that anything unusual had happened. 
And on the day which he had set with Mr. Judson the 
artist was driven to the station by his host, with all his 
luggage, including the sketches and finished studies of 
Cicely. Amos had gone off to search for some stray cat- 
tle that afternoon, and as Cicely did not come out to say 
good-by, no one thought it worth while to speak to her. 


Fifteen years later Cyril Blake, who had in the mean 
time made fame and fortune with his brush, was moved, 
partly by curiosity and partly by some lingering urgency 
of conscience, to make a summer pilgrimage to the little 
country village where he had met, so long ago, the fair 
original of his famous ‘‘ Maud Muller.” As there was 
now a “ hotel” in the village, he chose to go there, as the 
place where he was least likely to have attention called to 
himself. 

The first man he met on entering the hotel office was 
Amos Doxey, grown ample in proportions and comfort- 
able in appearance. 

‘“Wal, I declar’! Seem zif I'd seen you before,” re- 
marked the sturdy landlord, as he shuffled to the counter 
and whirled the register for his guest to sign. The beard- 
ed artist hesitated a moment; then he dipped the pen and 
wrote, with a bold hand, “ Cyril Blake, New York city.” 

**Now do you recollect me?” he asked, quietly. 

For a moment the brow of the landlord darkened and 
his firm lips twitched. Then he got control of himself, 
and extended his hand. 

** Yes, I do,” he replied. ‘‘Glad to see you, Mr. Blake!” 

**Honestly?” asked Blake. 

‘* Yes, honestly. Wait a minute.” He opened a door 
in the back part of the office, and called, ‘‘Cicely!” 

Almost immediately a comely, matronly woman came 
bustling in. The face was the same as that of Blake’s ad- 
mired ‘Maud Muller,” only stronger, riper, and stamped 
with firmer lines of character. 

“Cicely,” said the hotel-keeper, with the bluntness and 
commonplaceness of a man long past his days of sentiment, 
*“‘here’s your old friend, Mr. Blake. I thought mebbe 
you'd like to see him.” 

For a moment the face of Mrs. Doxey blazed scarlet. 
Then she came forward and offered her hand, as her hus- 
band had done. ‘‘ We made it up, you see,” she said, 
frankly, nodding toward her lord. 

“Yes, got married « month after you left,” added Mr. 
Doxey. ‘‘Couldn’t run any more risks, you see.” 
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FASHIONABLE SUMMER COSTUMES FOR VARIOUS OCCASIONS,—{Sex Pacer 605.] 








SUPPLEMENT 


PARIS TAILOR-MADE 
COSTUME, 
See illustration on front page. 
HE tailor-made styles ar@Greatly in fa- 


vor this year in some of the smartest | 
They are made in many | 


suinmer gowns. 
different materials, but all are much on the 
same lines, and, whether of serge or linen, 
are cut with the same severe finish. 

A very dainty gown, from Ja maison Fran- 
cis on this style has the long skirt which is 
so becoming and graceful—a modified ver- 





sion of what came in with the winter fash- | 


ions, with the lower part a circular flounce. 
The gown in the illustration is made of 
serge of a pale gray. The waist, or rather 
jacket, is cut with two tabs at either side, 
and finishes at the back with round basques 
longer than the side pieces. It opens in 
front, and has large revers of white taffeta 


silk, trimmed with a design of narrow ribbon | 
shirred very close—the ribbon of the same | 


color as the gown, but two or three shades 
darker. There is a vest, wirich blouses a 
little over the belt, made of the white silk 
trimmed with two rows of the ribbon straight 


| This revers is put on in a jabot effect. 


down the front, and then side strips going | 


up towards the neck. The ribbon gives very 
much the effect of braiding, and is quite 
elaborate. The collar is made of the silk 
with ribbon trimming, and at the throat 


there is a large bow-knot of white tulle | 


edged with lace. The sleeves are the sim- 
ple ordinary tailor sleeves, the only trim- 
ming two little straps at the wrist. There 
is a belt of ribbon to. match, fastened at the 
side with a buckle. lhe skirt has the 
flounce deeper in the back than in front, and 
headed with rows of narrow ribbon. 

Worn with this gown is a very smart hat 
of quite a new shape from la maison Marie 
Gillot. It is turned up in front and caught 
back with three bows of taffeta ribbon, the 
ends of which go around the hat, the bows 
matching the vest and revers. The hat it 
self is larger than the hats we have seen, 
and would be quite flat on the head were it 
not for the trimming, which gives a high 
smart look in front and to the profile. 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 
See illustration on page 604 

( VY OWNS for elderly women are harder to 

W find made in attractive and becoming 
styles than those worn by younger people 
There are one or two designs, though, this 
year that are especially graceful and becoin 
ios. A very dainty gown of grenadine, 
black, is made up over a changeable taffeta 
of a dark green shade. It is trimmed down 
either side of the front breadth and around 
the skirt with double folds of satin ribbon 
The skirt itself is one of the new five-gored 
models that give long slender lines. The 
waist has all the seams outlined with a dou- 
ble fold of satin. It opens in front and 
shows a vest of white silk covered with 
Chantilly lace, and there are double revers of 
black silk edged with a narrow jet passe- 
menterie, over which fall jabot revers of 
black Chantilly lace. The vest and revers 
are arranged to make the waist look long 
The sleeves are of medium size, strapped 
with folds of satin ribbon from the cuff to 
the elbow and then again at the top, and 
the wrist is finished with a cuff lined with 
green taffeta and an inside frill of black lace. 
The collar is of white taffeta covered with 
black lace, and has a smart little arrange- 
ment at the back of the neck of black lace 
over green silk. 


Among the new fashions for this summer 
are the lace waists, which are made either in 
black or white; sometimes in both. A very 
charming design, that is quite new, is made 
of white lace, a cream white, with rows of 
shirred mousseline de soie of a dead white. 
There are strips of lace insertion and strips 
of mousseline de soie put down the back 
and front, and so arranged as to give a taper 
ing line at the waist. The waist itself fast- 
ens at one side, and is finished with a mousse- 
line ruffle covered with a ruffle of yellowish 
lace. Inside this ruffle are little tabs of 
white mousseline, on the ends of which are 
sewed narrow cherry-colored velvet ribbons. 
The collar and belt are both of white mousse- 
line de soie trimmed with cherry -colored 
velvet. The lace sleeves are quite plain, 
but have little caps trimmed with four 
mousseline ruchings, and at the wrists a lace 
ruffle. 


The silk and satin coats, which are such a 
feature of this year’s styles, are particularly 
good in black. A very smart little coat of 
this description is trimmed with rows of 
narrow tucks. At the back of the waist is 
a short basque effect made in two square 
tabs completely covered with the tucks. 
The collar is high, and turns back from the 
face, and is lined with white satin. The 
sleeves of medium size have square epau- 
lettes made of the tucked silk. There are 
tabs in the front which hang down over the 


belt, the belt going underneath. The sleeves | 


are finished at the wrist with rows of tuck- 
ing. This waist is unlined, and is very cool. 
It is worn over a shirt-waist or a false front 
of lace and ribbon. 


Another pretty white lace waist is made 
sof net by the yard. The back is tight-fit- 


ting, with some little fulness drawn in un- | 


der the belt. The front is draped across to 
the left side and fastens with a large pale 
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blue satin bow. There is a yoke also of the 
net, and a little ue made of the lace 
ed The collar and belt are of the blue 
satin ribbon. The sleeves are tight-fitting 
and long, coming far down over the hands, 
and are finished with a ruffle of lace, while 
at the top are three caps of lace edged with 
ruching. A very dainty effect is given by 
ends of lace, which are put in with a blue 
satin bow and fall down over the belt. 


An exceedingly smart gown of tan-colored 
crépon is made up over white silk, the white 
silk showing through the crépon. The 
skirt has an attach 
one, which starts at either side of the front 
breadth; and down the side and around the 


skirt is a trimming of black velvet with a | 


bias band of black and white satin. The 
waist is particularly graceful, made to fasten 
over at one side, with one revers of the ma- 
terial edged with a full ruffle of the black 


and white satin headed by narrow black | 
velvet ribbon, the other revers being of | 


white duck edged with a narrow jet passe- 
menterie and a ruffle of yellow silk 1 

he 
vest is of white duck, embroidered in jet and 
yellow and white linen thread. The tucked 
collar is of bright apple-green taffeta. The 
waist is finished with a jet passementerie 
belt set with emerald cabochons. 


A dainty little evening frock is of a pale 
shade of blue taffeta, the skirt made demi- 
trained, quite full, and trimmed with two or 
three ruffles of white taffeta put on in points 
in front. The waist is of a Pompadour-pat- 
terned silk with stripes of pink and blue 
flowers, and narrow blue satin lines. This 
is made with the side pieces excessively 
bias. The whole front of the waist is of 
light blue chiffon. The sleeves are of blue 
chiffon, but are covered with square tabs of 
the silk. On the left shoulder are caught in 
two pink roses, The sash is of blue chiffon 
trimmed with ruffles of the same, and the 
belt fastens in front with a pale blue chiffon 
bow. 


COURTESY OF THE HEART. 

7 are two distinct kinds of cour- 
tesy : one is of the heart, and the other 

is of the head. One is the expression of 


genuine kindness and good-will, while the | 


other is merely the result of good breeding. 
One says “‘I beg your pardon” because it 
would be ‘‘bad form” not to do so. 
other says it from the heart. 
said that ‘‘ politeness is artificial good-na- 
ture,” but a clearer thinker comes nearer 
the truth when he says that ‘‘ good-nature 
is natural politeness.” 


Courtesy resulting from mere good-breed- 


ing says and does pleasant and polite things 

in an exquisite manner with which the heart 

has nothing todo. Joab was courteous when, 

according to the approved custom of the 

time, he took Amasa by the beard to kiss 

him, saying, ‘‘ Art thou in health, my bro- 

ther?” Nevertheless, with his free hand~ 
did Joab grasp his sword and smite Amasa 

under the fifth rib to his death. 

This cold-blooded kind of courtesy ob- 
tains to the present day, and so well is it af- 
fected that it often passes for courtesy of 
the heart. But it will not stand the tests 
that true courtesy will stand. 

Courtesy of the heart makes no distinc- 
tions. It never lapses into unkindness and 
rudeness when talking to the lowest of one’s 


inferiors, and it is never servile before its | 


superiors. It is an attribute peculiarly gra- 
cious and charming in women, and they who 
possess it add largely to the growing beauty 
and sweetness and good of the world. 
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* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
—Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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OYAL Baking Pow- 
der is a safeguard 
against the alum and 
other injurious adul- 
terations found in so 
many baking powders. 
It is made from cream 
of tartar and is pure 
and healthful. 

There is a real danger 
to our food from the 
numerous cheap and 
low-grade baking pow- 
ders now inthe market, 
and constant care and 
watchfulness should 
be exercised by every 
housekeeper to keep 
them from her kitchen. 
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The Captol Hair Tonic is a new 
and invaluable discovery made by 
the well-known authority on dis- 
eases of the scalp, Dr.P J. bichhoft, 

Professor of Dermatology, Elberfeld, 

Germany. 

Captol completely eradicates scurf 
and dandruff in 10 to 14 days, and is 
a sure preventive of baldness. (See 
Deutsche Medicin, Wochenschrift, 1897, 
No. 41.) 

Experience has shown that all other 
specifics recommended for these pur- 
poses have proved failures 

SOLE U. S. AGENTS, 


MULHENS & KROPFF, . . NEW YORK. 
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will make a bath 


: Brimful of Fragrance 
* — Quentin’s 
Perfumed Wafers 


ROMAN BOUQUET, ROSE, VIOLET 


TenWafers inBottle25c. 
If your drugyist does not have them, 
} we will send, postpaid.on receipt of 
price. Sample for two 2-ct. stamps. 
CHAPRAN & RODGERS, Perfumers, 
506 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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on receipt of 
| ten cents. 


LEICHNER’ 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 
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Pears’ 


“Beauty is but skin- 
deep” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty. In- 
stead it tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain, 

“There is no_ beauty 
like the beauty of health” 
was also meant to dis- 
parage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 


Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and 
so to both these sorts of 
beauty. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
| druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


Harper & Brothers 


PUBLISH TO-DAY 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY 
LYNDON, ESQ., Written by 
Himself; The Fitzboodle Pa- 
pers; Catharine, A_ Story; 
Men's Wives, etc. By WiL1- 





With Sixteen Full-page Il- 
| lustrations by J. E. Miiats, 
| R.A. and Luke  FILpss, 
A.R.A., Fourteen Wood-cuts 
| by the Author, and a Bio- 
| graphical Introduction by His 
Surviving Daughter, Mrs. 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
| Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
| al, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
| Top, $1 50. 


IN THE SARGASSO SEA. A 
| Novel. By Tuomas A. Jan- 
| vieR, Author of “ The Aztec 
Treasure-House,” “The Un- 
cle of an Angel,” etc. Post 
| 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


ROMANCE OF SUMMER 
SEAS. A Novel. By Va- 
RINA ANNE JEFFERSON-Davis, 
Author of “ The Veiled Doc- 
tor,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE HUNDRED, and ‘Other 
| Stories. By Gerrrupe Hatt. 
| Illustrated by Apert E, 

STERNER and W. H. Hype. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


FARM BALLADS. By Wit 
Car.eTON. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
(New Editon.) 

NEW YORK AND LONDON 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE @e@eosooeses 
FETT-POWDER «no 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
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DRESSING-TABLE WITH OVAL MIRROR, DRAPED 
FIGURED MUSLIN 


witl 


MODERN DRESSING-TABLES 

A SMART dressing-table is now considered an absolute 
4 necessity in every well-furnished bedroom, and it is 
surprising, too, how many different kinds there are of this 
most useful piece of furniture. The most expensive ones 
are those in marqueterie and the fancy woods, and most 
beautiful they are in their finish and design, but the cheap 
ones made of white wood and painted with enamel paint 
are most effective, while the upholstered style that we 
have all been familiar with for many years is again great 
ly in favor. The newest are shaped iu a curve, have a 





MAHOGANY DRESSING-TABLE IN COLONIAL STYLE. 


glass fastened to them, two sets of drawers on either side, 
or else one long draw er These are to be found,as has been 
said, in the cheap as well as the expensive ones, and many 
a young girl whose means are limited has made herself 
one by painting over some old piece of furniture. This 
is not recommending the painting over of a mahogany 
dressing-table the wood of which has become-defaced by 
long service 

The upholstered dressing-tables always help to furnish 
& room, and are always exceedingly preity, whether made 
of the more expensive material or the cheapest. Many 
that are sent home from the upholsterer’s have a rounded 
table, and the curtains tifat fall at either side are bung 
from around an arm above, while the mirror can be 
either a most elaborate one of gilt or white wood, or a per- 
fectly plain one half covered by the draperies at the back. 
The cheapest way to make one is to have a regular table 
with a drawer, the kind that can be bought for fifty or 











DRESSING-TABLE OF WHITE ENAMELLED WOOD WITH 
BRASS HANDLES, AND WHITE INDIA STOOL. 


sixty cents. This can be covered with paper muslin un- 
der dotted Swiss, or with cretonne to match the hangings 
of the room and the curtains, for it can be hung at either 
side. There are some exquisite ones made of silk cov- 
ered with lace, and the mirror has cupids on it, while 
there are also cupids holding back the curtains at either 
side. Butan ordinary mirror and fresh ribbons to tie back 
the curtains look every bit as duinty, and answer the same 
purpose 

The proper cover for dressing-tables is rather a question 
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at present—that is, for the wooden ones. The drawn-work 
and cut- work covers, or those embrc idered by hand in the 
colored silks, are most exquisitely beautiful, but they very 
soon become defaced. In order to prevent this catastrophe, 
some people have a sheet of plate-glass made with bevelled 
edges exactly the size of the top of the dressing-table. 
Of course then the embroidery or the drawn-work shows 
through to just as much advantage as though there were 
nothing over it, while the brushes, combs, and differ- 
ent toilet articles can be arranged upon the glass. In 
making an upholstered dressing-table it is not well to nail 
on the cover too tightly, as it needs to be taken off and 
washed. It is really better to sew it on to the front cur- 
tains, and then tack the curtains to the table, covering the 
tacks with a ruching of box-pleated satin ribbon; and it is 
not well to buy too cheap a muslin for the curtains and 
covering, as whatever is used will have to be laundered 
occasionally. This same rule applies to cretonne, unless 
some dark color is chosen, or a very much covered design 
which does not show signs of wear too quickly 


“THRE ROSE OF THE INFANTA, 
BY HARRIET. PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


NE of the most dramatic of Victor Hugo’s poems 

makes interesting reading at this moment. It is called 
* The Rose of the Infanta.” In it is pictured with tender 
delicacy the little Spanish princess in the palace garden, 
aitended by her duenna, looking like an innocent angel 
moulded from snow. She holds a rose in her hand, and 
guzes about her. At what? She doesnot know. At the 
water, a basin where darkens the reflection of the pine; at 
all that surrounds her—a white-winged swan; the rocking 
of the ripples to the song of the boughs; the depth of the 
radiant blossoming pleasaunce. Before her lies the great 
palace, the centre of a glory, and she sees a park with 
clear pools where the deer drink and where starry pea- 
cocks wander. Around her the grass is splendid with a 
sparkle of jewels, and jets of sapphires escape from the 
mouths of the dolphins. She stands at the edge of the 
water; her little royal gown is of Genevese point; over her 
petticoat an arabesque winds through the satin folds in a 
thousand flourishes of Florentine gold thread. The rose, 
opening wider and wider, weighs down the exquisite little- 
ness of her hand; when she would take its perfume the 
magnificent flower so hides her face that you can hardly 
suy if you see the rose or if you see the check. 

Nevertheless, before this abounding life, under this 
great firmament, poor baby, she feels her grandeur but 
vaguely. She assists at the spring-time, the light, the 
shadow, the effulgent evening, the murmuring brooks 
that one hears without seeing them, at all the serene beauty 
of nature, with the gravity of a liitle queen. One day 
she will be Duchesse de Brabant; she will govern Flan- 
ders or Sardinia. She is the Infanta; she is five years old; 
she has already learned to disdain. She breathes the fra- 
grance of her flower while waiting till they gather for her 
an empire. She is surrounded by love mingled with a 
vague fear. For if any one, seeing her so slight, so fragile, 
should place a kindly hand upon her, before he could take 
a step he would have upon his forehead the shadow of 
the scaffold. The sweet child smiles; but for nothing 
else than that she is alive, under the soft sky, among the 
flowers, holding in ber hand a rose. The day darkens; 
the nestlings flutter; the sunset purples dream in the 
branches; the ruddier tinge mounts to the brows of the 
marble goddesses. Everything that hovers descends; the 
mysterious evening gathers the sun under the iufinite, the 
bird under the leaf. 

While the child jlanghs, her rose in her hand, in the 
vast Roman Catholic palace, each arch of which seems a 
mitre, « terrible presence moves from window to window. 
Sometimes it prowls from one chamber to another, pale 
and gloomy; sometimes it is immovable a whole day, a 
melJancholy forehead glued to tlfe panes, a spectre whose 
shadow lengthens in the evening light, whose step is 
slow as a funeral bell. Is it Death? Or is it the King? 
It is the King. Were any one to look into his eye there 
might be seen in that obscure abyss not the little child, 
the garden, the thickets, the dimpled water reflecting the 
golden sky of a clear evening. No; in that eye, profound 
us the sea itself, one would find the movement of a mirage, 
a flock of vessels flying before the wind, and in the wrin- 
kles of the waves the immense glimmer of a fleet under 
sail, and further on, below the horizon, under the fog, an 
island, a white rock, that hears his threatening thunders 
rolling over the sea. 

Such is the vision which at this moment fills the cold 
brain of this master of men, and lets him see nothing near 
at hand. The Armada, formidable and floating fulcrum 
of the lever with which he would move the world, swims 
now in the obscurity of the sea, and the King in spirit 
foliows it a conqueror, and his tragic ennui has no other 
glimmer of light 


Philip the Second, the poet continues, was a terrible 
thing. Eblis has nothing biacker than the mystery of 
his soul. He was Evil, sword in hand, He dominated the 
world ke a nightmare. Fright made an aura about him, 
so much was he confounded in dazzled eves with the vast 
of space, so nearly he seemed a god. His fatal and im- 
pregnable will was a fetter upon destiny. He held Amer- 
ica and India; he depended upon Africa; he ruled Europe 
— England wag his sole disquiet. His mouth was silence; 
his throne, built on frands, was sustained by the forces 
of darkness. Always clad in black, this terrestrial Al- 
mighty scemed to be in mourning because of his existence. 
He resembled the Sphinx: he was immovable; no one 
ever saw him smile—a smile was no more possible to those 
iron lips than dawn to the dark gratings of hell. If he 
sometimes threw off his adderlike torpor, it was to assist 
the executioner, and the light in his eye was the reflection 
of the fagots that he blew into flame. He was the foe of 
thought, of man, of life, of progress, of the right. He 
was Satan reigning in the name of Christ. The Escu- 
rial, Burgos, Aranjuez, his haunts, never lit their lowering 
ceilings. 3 


Dismal in his black doublet, with his order of the 
Golden Fleece, he seems now the cold sentinel of destiny. 
His immobility inspives awe. The gleam of his eye is like 
the light at a cavern’s mouth. His vague gesture gives 
an order to the creatures of night and the unknown. Un- 
heard-of thing! he grimaces a smile—an unfathomable 
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smile—impenetrable, bitter. It is because the vision of 
his forces on the sea grows more and more real in his 
sombre thought. It is because he sees, as if he were there 
himself hovering under the zenith, his army making way, 
obedient to his word, All is well; the docile ocean 
smooths its front; the Armada overtops it; the fleet de- 
ploys in good marching order, and the vessels keepin 

wide distances are a net- work of decks, bridges, ta 

masts, undulating over the water like a huge wattle. 
These vessels are sacred; the surges hedge them; the cur- 
rents in order to bring them to shore have work to do 
and will not fail; around them ‘the wave curls tenderly; 
danger changes to good haven, and the foam falls in a 
froth of pearls. Behold the galleys! See those of 
L’Escaut, see those of L’Adour, the hundred captains 
and the two High Constables! Germany has sent these 
fearful prows, Naples her brigantines, Cadiz her gal- 
leons, Lisbon her mariners, old sea- wolves! And as 
Philip dwells on the thought, what matters space? Not 
only he sees, but he hears. He hears the voice of the 
speaking-trumpet, the drums, the boatswains’ whistles, 
the cries of the sailors, the sea signals, the call to arms, 
the black and sepulchral fracas at last, and all the shock 
of battle! Are they cormorants? Are they citadels? 
The saturnine King smiles as he sees gathered upon 
four hundred vessels eighty thousand swords. Oh, grin 
of the vampire satisfying his hunger! That pallid Eng 
land—he has her, then, at last! Whocan save her? Pres 
ently comes the booming of his guns. It is Philip who 
holds the thunder-bolts in his hand. Who can snatch 
them from his grasp? Is he not the lord whom no one 
contravenes? Is he not the heir of the Caesars? That 
Philip whose great shadow stretches from the Ganges to 
Posilippo? Is not all finished when he has said ‘I 
will”? Is it not he who holds Victory by the hair? Is it 
not he who has launched this fleet. these dreadful keels, of 
which he is the pilot, and which the sea carries as it is 
bound to do? Does he not move with his finger all these 
black and winged dragons, a numberless swarm? Is he 
not the King? 


Meanwhile, upon the edge of the basin, the Infanta, little 
blue-eyed angel, still holds her rose to her face and kisses 
it. Suddenly a whisper of air—one of those breaths that 
the trembling evening throws across the plain from the 
tumultuous zephyr that ruffles the horizon — troubles 
the water, makes the reeds bow, sends a shiver through 
the distant thickets of myrile, reaches even the beautiful 
tranquil child, and with a swift flirt of its wing, shaking 
and bending the neighboring tree, roughly scatters all the 
petals of the flower upon the busin, and leaves the Infanta 
with ouly a thorn in her hand 

She bends forward, and sees the ruin on the water; she 
does not understand it. What has happened? She is 
afraid. And she looks into the sky with a simple wonder 
for this bold breeze that has dared affront her. What shall 
she do? The basin is dark and wild—so clear a moment 
since, it is turbid now; it has waves; it is a boiling sea; 
the petals of the poor rose are scattered over its surface ; 
the hundred leaves swim and roll, turn, cast away, and lost 
in the deep water, driven far and wide on the mimic bil- 
lows roused by the angry wind. 

One might imagine that he saw there in some great gulf 
a fleet foundering. 

**Madame,” said the sour-faced duenna to the little as- 
tonished and wondering girl, ‘all the earth belongs to 
princes except the wind!” 

And the poet leaves us to divine that the breath of air 
making shipwreck of the rose was the first whisper of the 
storm that overwhelmed the Armada. 


DESERTED. 
iy the rooms of the house deserted 
No footstep falls, 
Not even an echo haunteth 
Its silent halls. 
The snow-drifts shine in the garden 
Where weeds grew high, 
And the tangled rose ran riot 
Under the summer sky. 


On the hearth of the house deserted 
No fire is Jit, 

But over the quict threshold 
The shadows flit. 

The empty nests of the swallows 
Are black with rain, 

And the woodbine’s withered tendrils 
Tap at the window-pane. 


Through the rooms of the house deserted 
No more shall ring 

The sound of the children’s laughter, 
The songs they sing. 

No more by the open doorway, 
When sets the sun, 

Shall they hail their father’s coming, 
After his work is done. 


Tirongh the rooms of the house deserted 


No more shall chime 

The tender voice of the mother 
At twilight time 

Outside in the misty darkness 
The wind is shrill, 

But a single bar of crimson 
Lingers above the hill. 


Into the rooms of the house deserted 
I will not go; 

I leave it lonely and silent 
Amid the snow. 

I leave it just as I found it, 
Its tale untold, 

Alone in the wintry twilight, 
Empty and gray and cold. 


The last who knew its story 
Have passed away, 
No right has the careless stranger 
To pry or stay. 
So peace to the old house standing 
Alone to-night, 
With the purple hill behind it, 
And the snow-drifts gleaming white. 
ANGELINA W. Wray. 
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L'EN VOL. 
SING of the women of Denver! 
That clan of remarkable sisters, 
Who live on a plain of the Rockies, 
In a city of beauty and splendor, 
In a land of perennial sunshine. 











Their hearts ate as big as their landscapes; 
They go out to the visiting stranger 

With a warmth that is tender and gracious. 
Their hemes and themselves are the welcome 
They offer the guest who is with them. 


And high in a nest in the mountains, 

Up a canyon of fame and of grandeur, 
Dwell the twins of these generous women, 
The loyal club sisters of Clear Creek, 
More hostesses lavish and cager. 


I sing of the women of Denver! 
Of Idaho Springs and of Denver! 
They are rare like the air they are reared in, 
And sweet as the moonlight which shines there. 
Oh, we came and we saw and they conquered— 
Those wonderful women of Denver! 
Those women of canyon and plateau! 

: M. H. W. 

THE CONVENTION AT DENVER. 

Tue programme of the Denver Biennial was an unusual- 
ly rich one. It was, in fact, almost an embarrassment of 
riches: a criticism that the able chairman of the programme 
committee, Mrs. Edward Longstreth, can hardly resent 
The interests represented in the federation are so varied 
and complex that an attempt to recognize the most prom- 
inent of them must result in along programme. That Mrs. 
Longstreth and the members of her committee were able 
to touch on so many subjects on the serious side of the 
biennial, with the hospitable Western people proffering all 
sorts of tempting diversions, is to their everlasting credit. 

One of the most interesting sessions of the week was 
that devoted to civie clubs and village-improvement as- 
sociations. Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, of Philadelphia, 
was chairman at this meeting, the speakers including a list 
of women from Utah, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Mas- 
sachusetis, Idaho, Pennsylvania, and New York. Miss 
Claire de Graffenreid, of the District of Columbia, repre- 
senting the National Labor Bureau at Washington, made 
a good point in her address to the effect that women in 
their civic efforts worked too much in patches. “ When 
one State,” she said, ** has made a good law, another State 
should adopt it without the trouble of another investiga- 
tion.” Another Washington speaker referred to her birth 
and childhood passed in the South, and said that she never 
saw a slave child under ten years of age at work, while in 
the factories of those States where child labor is not pro- 
hibited she has seen children working at even more ten- 
der years. Other phases of civic work presented were 
‘The Palisades,” by Miss Gaines of New Jersey; ‘* Road- 
sides, Forests, and Waste Places”; the story of the Wo- 
man’s Board of Trade in Santa Fe, told by its president, 
Mrs. Ida Rivenberg; and, finally, a concise and forcible 
résumé of the work of the New York Health Protective 
Association, told by Mrs. M. E. Trautmann. 


ON THE SAME MOKNING, at the Woman’s Club rooms, 
a most interesting series of papers was presented on the 
** Relations of Women’s Clubs to the Press.” The speak- 
ers were all active newspaper women, who voiced their 
subject with great frankness. Mrs. Spero, a California 
woman, was the first speaker, and in her presentation of 
Western journalism she criticised many of its methods as 
frankly as she praised its enterprise. Miss Knobe of Chi- 
cago undertook to point out some of the causes for the 
frequent antagonism between the club woman and the 
club reporter. The club woman, she finds, has been ac- 
customed only to praise in the reports of her social career, 
It is a little hard for her to dccept the criticism that an 
account of her club doings and club papers often evokes. 
Club women were told gently bat pointedly that what is 
the chief incident of a programme tothemselves—the paper 
or speech which they make—is only an incident of a busy 
day to the reporter. She tries, as a rule, to do her duty 
by it in the paragraph she assigus to it, but the copy-reader 
and editor, and finally the foreman in the exigencies of 
make-up, often deal ruthlessly with her sentences, and for 
the garbled story that finally goes into print she alone is 
blamed. . Miss Helen N. Winslow, the Boston editor and 
newspaper woman of long experience, scored in her paper 
the sensational newspapers, and those abominations the 
newspaper cuts. ‘The relief she suggested was the reso- 
lute refusal of club women to receive into their homes any 
but clean, high-standard papers, in which, with other things, 
the advertisements had been carefully inspected. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE AFTERNOON for ‘‘ Phases of 
Economic Work in Clubs” was very suggestive. Even- 
ing clubs, lunch clubs, factory clubs, store clubs, and busi- 
ness associations were among the organizations told of. 
The factory club was represented by Miss Haas of Day- 
ton, Ohio, an employee of the National Cash Register Com 
pany, in whose factory the Woman’s Century Club, a 
member of the federation since 1896, exists. It was an 
interesting story that Miss Haas gave of this club—its 
membership, which includes two hundred young women, 
limited to women employed in a single great factory. It 
mects the first and third Wednesdays of each month, in a 
beautiful hall furnished by the company.. The session 
lasts one hour, thirty minutes of this hour being donated 
from the company’s time, the other thirty minutes taken 
from the members’ lunch hour. Once a month an even- 
ing meeting is held to which the members invite their 
friends of the other sex. A musical and literary pro- 
gramme is a part of these monthly meetings. The speak- 
er, whose personality commanded great interest, urged 
that the successful and most beneficent work of the Wo- 
man’s Century among its members conclusively proved 
that such is possible in many other factories throughout 
the country. 
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Mrs. Florence Stowell, of Wanamaker’s, was listened to 
with great interest as she told of the Looking Forward 
Club, of which she is president. This club is a new one, 
but is already federated, and promises to be a pioneer in 
such organizations that will do excellent work. Miss 
Jane yo ose of Hull House, told her story of a Home 
Club with force and brevity. Miss Addams attracted 
great interest throughout the convention, and was beard 
at three sessions, her chief address being on Sunday even- 
ing, when she held a large audience breathless through 
her simple but eloquent address on the “ Spiritual Signifi- 
cance of Organization from the Labor Stand-point.” The 
programme of economic clubs was repeated Saturday 
night for the benefit of the young women employed at 
the Denver stores who could not hear it at its first presen- 
tation. 


FRIDAY WAS EMPHATICALLY ART Day at the biennial. 
In the afternoon there was a conference of art clubs, 
»resided over by Mrs. Herman J. Hall, of Chicago. Mrs. 
fall’s opening addre=s was an urgent plea for the wider 
study of art, and a persistent attempt to increase the taste 
for art through its cultivation in the schools among chil- 
dren everywhere. ‘The reports from many of the art sec- 
tions in the State federations and large clubs throughout 
the country were most inspiring. They showed a concerted 
movement that cannot fail to produce important results, 
The effort to bring some knowledge of art to the public 
school children is evidently very widespread and general. 
It is particularly well illustrated in the city of Denver, 
where the committees from the great Denver Woman's 
Club have decorated different school-houses in a most in- 
terestiug and instructive way. Only a beginning has as 
yet been made, but this beginning is very significant 
The plan adopted at Denver is to place in a room speci- 
mens of one school of art. American, English, and Italian 
rooms already exist, with some miscellaneous rooms that 
it was found impossible to classify at present on the plan 
adopted. Mrs. Stevens of Jacksonville, Illinois, made a 
plea for the tinting of school-room walls; and Miss Bed- 
ford of the New Century Club of Philadelphia gave a 
sensible and forceful talk on the ‘‘ Moral Effect of Classic 
Statuary, Nude and Draped.” Miss Bedford proved an 
earnest champion of the true artistic taste which can be 
cultivated in any one, young or old, and which permits the 
enjoyment of all art without a touch of the prudish spirit, 
An illustrated address by Ralph Clarkson, of Chicago, the 
portrait-painter, on “ How to Judge a Picture,” was a part 
of the programme, In the evening Mrs. Candace Wheel- 
er gave the opening address, on ‘* Art in its Relation to 
Commerce und Manufactures.” Mrs. Wheeler's style is 
simple and strong, and she led her bearers interestedly 
aloug to the last word. ‘Silver,” said Mrs. Wheeler, 
‘‘as a metal, is worth forty-five cents an ounce. Fashion- 
ed by the manufacturers into a spoon, its value is in- 
creased a hundredfold. We may set it down in fact 
and prove by actual occurrence that the commercial 
value of manufactures can be indefinitely increased by 
art. This applies even to ordinary manufactures, but when 
we come to those known as art manufactures the value of 
applied art becomes absolutely inestimable. It spans the 
distance between crude valueless clay and the costliest 
piece of Sévres or Dresden porcelain.” Mr. Sidney Webb, 
of England, and Miss Auna Caulfield, of Michigan, both 
contributed to this evening, which was one of the most 
brilliant of the convention. The chairman was Mrs. Alice 
Ives Breed, the vice-president of the federation, assisted 
by Mrs. William Kistler, of Denver. Mrs. Breed is a wo- 
man of charming presence, and presides with great dig- 
nity and effect. 





IN A PREVIOUS ARTICLE ON THE BIENNIAL brief men- 
tion has been made of the beautiful hospitality which the 
visiting club women received. ‘This feature of the con- 
vention was very pronounced. Several buffet luncheons 
were given during the weck, between twelve and two 
o'clock, some of these in honor of visiting women, as that 
by Mrs. Walker of Denver to Mrs. Helmuth of New York, 
ut which sixty ladies were entertained. A second was 
given by Mrs. Brown to the speakers and officers, about 
the same number of guests filling her beautiful parlors be- 
tween the morning and afternoon sessions ou Wednesday. 
On Thursday afternoon a series of receptions in private 
houses were held from four to six o'clock, aud on Friday 
a lawn féte was given by the Denver women’s Press Club. 
The residence of Governor and Mrs. Adams, on Logan 
Avenue, was among the long list thrown open, and hun- 
dreds of women greeted the Chief Executive of the State 
and his wife, who stood at the head of a considerable line 
of distinguished receiving ladies. The homes thus seen 
were, many of them, rarely beautiful, possessing a charm 
often lacking in Eastern metropolitan homes—that of 
great variety in architecture and style. At each mansion 
many beautiful young women, friends of the hostess, 
were pressed into entertaining service. So many pretty 
girls were met that the question began to be asked if 
there Was any other sort in the city. 

The courtesy of the Denver women was manifested 
without distinction; the blue ribbon of the federation was 
the only pass needed. Two delegates, walking along a 
residence street one afternoon, were passed by a lady in 
a handsomely appointed victoria going in the opposite 
direction. In one minute horses’ hoofs behind them at- 
tracted their attention, and they turned to find the car- 
riage drawing up at the curb where they stood. ‘TI see 
you are delegates,” exclaimed the attractive woman who 
was in the carriage, ‘and won't you let me take you 
wherever you want to go?” To such gracious offer only 
one response was possible, and the delegates were quick- 
ly and comfortably speeded to their destination, This 
was only ove of many similar instances. 


At Tae Woman's CLUB Rooms, in the Unity Church 
building, open house was kept by relays of committees 
from the Woman's Club from beginning to end of the bi- 
ennial. They were deligiful lounging-rooms, with inter- 
esting club exhibits, and in one of them light refresh- 
ments were to be had at all times. In the same building 
the three patriotic societies represented at Denver re- 
ceived together, the Daughters of the Revolution, as chief 
hostesses, sharing the rooms, in what must be designated 
as rather unusual harmony, with the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Colonial Dames. At Den- 
ver these societies are in perfect accord. Special after- 
noons were set apart by other soci¢lies—the Association 
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of Collegiate Alumna, the Woman’s Relief Corps, the 
ladies of the W. C. T. U., the Colorado George Washing- 
ton Memorial Society, the Non-Partisan Equal Suffrage 
Society of Colorado—to receive the visiting club women. 

Denver is a city of delightful trolley rides, and the pro- 
gramme of hospitality offered to the visitors included 
several general rides. 


AMID THIS LAVISH AND COURTEOUS ENTERTAINMENT, 
however, the hospitality of the club women of Idaho 
Springs must stand out a bright and shining light. The 
Denver women themselves confessed that the palm must 
be accorded to these club sisters. By the courtesy of 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, a trip around the 
‘*ELoop” was tendered to the visitors at the biennial. 
This occupied the whole of Saturday, and as the fame of 
Clear Creek Canyon has spread far over the country, few 
club women elected to remain at their hotels. Fully one 
thousand women went up the canyon, starting at nine 
o'clock from Denver in two relays of three trains each. 
More than half-way to the Loop is the mining-village of 
Idaho Springs, and here the club women of the place, 
numbering about forty, were hostesses at luncheon. 
Surely never had forty women a greater task under 
greater limitations, and surely never was a more success- 
ful result achieved. With the greatest apparent ease 
and with the most genuine cordiality did these twoscore 
of hostesses receive aud entertain their guests, The first 
half of the visitors, which reached the Springs at almost 
too early an hour for luncheon, was sent on first for the 
tfip around the Loop, the rest being stopped at twelve 
o'clock for a two hours’ rest and luncheon. The meal 
was served in the little opera-house at the place, adjoin- 
ing an open green, where sume of the company lunched, 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER will be interested to know a few 
of the actual statistics of this luncheon, managed by this 
handful of women nine thousand feet up in the moun- 
tains, A dozen each of hams and half-sides of beef, with 
a barrel and a half of potato salad, for which one man 
boiled potatoes for three days, were the substantial founda- 
tion of the luncheon. To this were added unlimited quan- 
tities of delicious bread and cake, with crackers; wafers, 
and biscuits of various sorts, hot tea and coffee, with the 
refreshing water from the natural springs of the place, 
and all the luscious Colorado strawberries that one could 
eat. Everybody was quickly and promptly served, the 
tables sensibly set out, with paper cloths and napkins, 
clean light wooden plates, the strawberries served un- 
hulled on an extra plate, with powdered sugar at their 
side, and cups without saucers for the coffee or tea at 
each place. Everything was on the tables when the com- 
pany was seated except the tea and coffee, and the ladies 
who served passed very quickly up and down between 
the tables, bearing great pitchers of these liquids. There 
was no bustle nor confusion, and in twenty minutes each 
luncheon was over, and the hostesses and guests had time 
to adjourn to the green for an informal reception. After 
this, while each set waited for its train, as many as cared 
to were taken for short drives about the town in carriages 
provided by the citizens of the place. 

A feature of the day was the hearty co-operation of the 
men of Idaho Springs in the effort put forth by the ladies 
to entertain the biennial visitors. They were most .*'- 
cient aids, at hand every moment in the most remarkable 
way, and proffering their good offices with a smiling good 
nature that could not have been assumed. The commit- 
tee of the Denver Woman’s Club detailed to accompany 
this excursion found, between the unremitting attention 
of the railroad officials and the watchful care of the Idaho 
Springs men and women, their occupation entirely gone. 
To every woman who went up Clear Creek Canyon on 
Saturday, June 25, 1898, the superb natural beauties which 
it was her privilege to enjoy must be eclipsed by the hu- 
man virtues that shone out for ber from the start of the 
trip to its finish. 


By AN INGENIOUS sysTEM of registry carried out by 
Mrs. John L. McNeil, chairman of the Bureau of Informa- 
tion, it was possible for the visiting club women to find one 
another with great promptness. Acting in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Credentials and Registration, the name 
of every woman in attendance at the convention was, two 
minutes after registration, promptly accessible. The card 
system in service at libraries was made use of, and its 
application proved of great value. The third day of the 
convention the credential commitiee of the biennial dis- 
tributed its report, a neat brochure of fifty pages, with 
the name of every club represented, and every delegate 
and member of standing committecs. 


AMONG THE IMPORTANT BUSINESS MATTERS accomplish- 
ed by the federation was the amendment to the constitu- 
tion. This, as finally passed, reads: 


Clubs of fifty to one hundred members shall be represented at the 
biennial by the president or appointee aud one delegate; for each 
additional one hundred, or major fraction thereof, it shall have one 
additional delegate. Clubs of less than fifty members shall be repre- 
sented by the president alone. State federations of twenty-five clubs, 
or less, shall have five delegates; for cach additional twenty-five 
clubs, or major fraction thereof, one additional delegate. Dues here- 
after shall be ten cents per capita for clabs, and five cents per club for 
State federations. 


The ten-cents-per-capita clause evoked long and sharp 
discussion. Many delegates from large clubs working 
extensively on philanthropic lines put themselves on 
record as protesting against the tax. To such clubs it 
means a cousiderable depletion of their income every 
year. It was asked on many sides if the revenue that 
will come under this new tax is not as much more than 
the federation will need as its income heretofore has been 
below its requirements. The feeling of the assembly was 
that a revenue for the legitimate expenses of the federa- 
tion must be secured, but the danger of a revenue in ex- 
cess of this was also recognized. A matter which came 
up before the new council of the federation, convened the 
morning after the election, and presided over by Mrs. 
Lowe, was the taxation of affiliated clubs, of which there 
are two—the National Household Economic Association 
and the National Society of New England Women. Both 
societies strongly objected to the ten-cents-per-capita tax 
as applied to their organizations, and intimated that such 
could not be accepted. As non-acceptance implied with- 
drawal on the part of these societies, a strong effort was 
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made to smooth the matter over, and Mrs. Slade, repre- 
senting the New England Women, finally offered resolu- 
tious Which tided the matter over until the next biennial. 
These resolutions were to the effect that these national 
societies shall be responsible to the secretary of the Gen- 
eral Federation rather than to the secretary of the State 
federation; that they shall be represented on the nomi- 
nating committee of the General Federation; that they 
shall have some representation at State federations, and 
shall pay to the general society an annual due of ten dol 
lars, their payment to the State federation being at the 
rate of twenty-five cents per chapter 

Other work was the adoption of resolutions to further 
library-work, and one of confidence in President McKin- 
ley at this critical time, and thanks to the brave men who 
are fighting for the nation. In this was included the hope 
that upon all islands, near and remote, liberty such as is 
enjoyed by the United States might be conferred. Some 
legislation proposed was the reporting of a resolution to 
petition Congress to investigate the prevalence of con- 
tagious diseases aud to act thereupon. It was also recom- 
mended that State federations endeavor to have legisla- 
tion passed to give mothers full possession of their children, 
and to have at lenst two women as members of the labor 
commission to be formed at Washington. Mrs. Hen- 
rotin, the retiring president, was made honorary president 
of the federation, under the adoption of a resolution that 
all presidents serving two terms should be thus honored, 
and unanimously appointed a delegate to the Paris Expo- 
sition. A motion on the part of Mrs. Heurotiv, that the 
government be asked to appoint a woman on the Paris 
Exposition Commission, that woman to be Mrs, Potter 
Palmer, of Chicago, was also endorsed. Mrs. Charles Mor- 
ris, of Wisconsin, presented an invitation from the Citi 
zens’ League of Milwaukee, composed of influential 
business men, asking that the federation meet in 1900 at 
that city 


THE SESSION DEVOTED TO THE ELECTION of officers 
was spirited, but not bitter. Practically no contest was 
made, except in the case of the presidency. Mrs. C. P. 
Barnes, of Kentucky, recording secretary of the federa 
tion, followed the report of the nominating committee 
which presented Mrs. Lowe and Mrs, Platt for the chief 
officers, with a brief but forcible address, offering the 
name of Mrs. Breed as a candidate for the head of the 
organization. Speeches in behalf of the two nominees 
were then in order. They were characterized by zeal on 
each side, the strong argument of Mrs. Lowe's friends be 
ing the need of the South for representation. Miss French 
(Octave Thanet) was the first speaker for Mrs. Lowe, het 
chief point being this plea. The personal reception to 
Miss French was enthusiastic, a deserved tribute to her 
high literary fame and altogether delightful personality 
Mrs. Breed’s friends urged that it was not right to bring 
forward a sectional claim. The federation president, 
from whatever part of the country she came, would «do 
her duty by all parts, it was hoped, although the strong 
plea for a Southern president made it appear by implica 
tion that only a president for the South was needed. Mrs 
Lowe's inexperience in national work was also cited 
aguinst Mrs. Breed’s proved efficiency in that line. The 
frequent requests to have Mrs. Lowe outline her plan 
briefly, as Mrs. Breed had done through Mrs. Barnes, were 
as often voted down, and the vote was finally taken, with 
a large number of women casting their ballots for a wo 
man practically unknown to them. The Colorado dele- 
gation undoultedly held the balance of power, This 
delegation, a very large one—counting, it was estimated, 
about one hundred and sixty votes—was, it was said. 
solid for Mrs. Lowe. Mrs. Breed, as the vice-president of 
the federation, occupied her officia) place on the platform 
during the morning, Mrs. Lowe being also present in one 
of the boxes 

The final result of the ballot was as follows: Whole 
number of votes cast, 675; necessary to elect, 338. Votes 
cast for Mrs. Lowe, 489; Mrs. Breed, 224; Mrs. Barnes, 10; 
Mrs. Helmuth, 2. For vice - president: Mrs. Platt, 541; 
Mrs. Lowe, 22; scattering, 10. The other officers were 
clected by large majorities: The result was received, nat- 
urally, with applause by those to whom it was favorable, 
but theré was no undue demonstration to humiliate the 
defeated candidates. The new directors are Mrs, Mary 
8. Lockwood, of Wisconsin; Mrs. C. 8. Kinney, of Salt 
Lake; Mrs, Charles H. Morris, of Berlin, Wisconsin; Mrs. 
H. H. Pyle, of Connecticut; Mrs. E. L. Buchwalter, of 
Ohio; Mrs, William Tod Helmuth, of New York; Mrs. H. 
B. Windsor, of lowa; Mrs. Frances Ford, of Nebraska; 
and Mrs. Frances A. Eastman, of California. 

With the election over, there was a general feeling of 
loyal submission to its result. Mrs. Lowe has an arduous 
task to sustain the admirable work of her predecessor, 
which has been to the large advancement of the federa- 
tion. Her friends and supporters feel confident of her 
ability to do this, pointing to her success in the Atlanta 
Club and the Georgia State Federation as a reliable 
nugury, and the whole federation looks to her with hope- 
fulness. The friends of Mrs. Breed stood by her to the 
end, They accepted, of course, philosophically, the rul- 
ing of the majority, and were not slow in acknowledging 
loyalty to Mrs. Lowe, but regretted deeply that the dig- 
nified presence, admirable executive ability, and accrued 
wisdom of long experience in national federation work of 
their candidate were not to continue with the general so- 
ciety. 


On THE SUNDAY WHICH INTERVENED during the 
progress of the convention various pulpits at Denver 
were filled by biennial speakers. Among those who thus 
occupied places in various churches were Mrs, Ellen M. 
Henrotin, of Chicago; Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, of 
Philadelphia, who spoke at the Central Trinity Church 
on. “ Primitive Religions”; Mrs. Margaret J. Evans, 
president of Carlton College, Minnesota; Mrs. Ella Spen- 
ser Mussey, of Washington; Mrs. Edward Longstreth, of 
Philadelphia; Rev. Florence K. Crocker, of Troy, New 
York; Rev. Celia Woolley Parker, pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Church of Chicago; Mrs, Anna Sneed Cairns, of 
St. Louis; Mrs. J. A. Robert, of Obio; Mrs. Laura E. 
Scammon, of Kansas City; Mrs. Hickox Heller, of 
Omaha; Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, of Massachusetts, and 
Mrs. Belle M. Stoutenborough, of Nebraska. 

In attendance at the convention were many women wide- 
ly known. Among such not already mentioned were Mrs. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart and Miss Agnes Repplier, who were 
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the twin stars at one of the most brilliant evenings of the 
convention; Mrs. Calvin 8. Brice, of New York; Miss 
Jane Addams, of Hull House; Mrs. May Alden Ward, of 
Cambridge, president of the famous Cantabrigia; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Merritt Gosse, of Boston, president of that re- 
markable organization—the New England Woman's Press 
Club; Mrs. William J. Bryan, of Lincoln, Nebraska; Mrs. 
Denison. vice-president of Sorosis, New York; Miss Grace 
Carew Sheldon, of the Scribblers, Buffalo, New York; 
Miss C. E. Bedford, of Philadelphia; Mrs. Westover 
Alden. of New York; Mrs. Lyndon Evans, of Chicago; 
Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, of New York; Mrs. Flora M 
Davey, of Minnesota, natioual president of the Ladies of 
the G.A.R.; Mrs. Washington Roebling, of New Jersey; 
Mrs. Joseph Green, president of the Civic League of Cin- 
cinnati; Mrs. A. O. Field, president of the Woman's Club 
of Orange, New Jersey, with Mrs. Yardley aud Mrs. Cush- 
ing, two prominent members of that club; Mrs. M. K. 
Sinclair, of the Post Parliament Club, New York; Miss 
Anva Maxwell Jones, of Saratoga; Miss Macdonald, of 
Flushing, Long Island, vice-president of New York State 
Federation; Miss Anna Caulfield, of Michigan; Mrs. 
Charlotte Conover, Ohio; Mrs. M. D. Thatcher, Colorado; 
Mrs. John M. Studebaker, Indiana; Mrs. Henry T. Blount, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. Mary E. Green, Michigan; Mrs. 
Alice Frye Briggs, Maine; Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Dou R. Coray, Utah; Mrs. Horace Brock, 
Pennsylvania, aud very many more. 
MARGARET HaMiILToN WELCH. 


IN LONELINESS. 
* lonely days when solitude 
Contrasts with cheerier days gone by, 

When thick and chill the shadows brood, 

And clouds ure sullen in the sky, 
Sometimes in days that Dy slow-paced, 

That creep along, are dull and gray, 
A vision comes, sweet, eager-faced, 

The dream of that dear yesterday 
When life was full of joy and hope, 

When work was paid by swift reward, 
When doors of fortune, quick to op 

Made light the burden, smoothed the hard 
Steep path, and cheated us of pain; 
Would those bright days might dawn again! 
And yet the memory of their shine 
Throws on our gloom a gleam divine. 


SLOYD IN THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL 


J be Swedish system of manual training known as 

‘Slovd” is based. like the kindergarien system of 
education for young children, on the philosophy of Froebel 
and Pestalozzi. Its motto, *‘ Manu et Mente,” declares its 
aim, which is to teach the child's mind fully as much as 
to make his hand skilful. The name ‘ Sloyd ” is of Teu- 
tonic origin, and implies both wisdom and ability, sagacity, 
as well as skill. In this respect it is more complete than 
other systems of manual training. 

Speaking broadly, therefore, Sloyd is simply a higher 
system of kindergarten, intended for children of a larger 
growth. It consists of « course of tool-work and draw- 
ing adapted to the use of children (or adults) in classes. 
The making of the article by the use of tools is only one 
step in the process of learning. While the pupil is taught 
to produce accurate working drawings from which to per- 
fect his models, and to use his tools deftly, he is also given 
much useful information about his tools, his materials, 
and the various forms he is creating. Thus, many studies 
euter into the work. This system was first introduced 
into America and adapted to the use of American schools 
and school-children by Gustaf Larsson, of Boston. 

Sloyd is not yet well known in this country, although 
for about ten years it has been taught in the public 
schools of Boston. New ideas must often have private 
backing to bring them to the notice of the public,and it was 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, of Boston, a niece of Professor Agas- 
siz, who, finding that public funds could not be obtained, 
furnished the money to carry on these Sloyd classes. She 
was an enthusiastic believer in the value of this system, 
and besides supporting the classes and paying teachers 
for public-school children, she added to her generosity by 
establishing, in Boston, free normal classes for training 
Sloyd teachers. Mrs. Shaw also bore the expenses of the 
Sloyd exposition class held in 1893 at the Chicago World's 
Fair 

In the Boston Sloyd Training Schoo! 118 teachers have 
completed the course of work, most of whom are now 
teaching this Swedish system in different parts of the 
United States. 

The same story of private enterprise devoting itself to 
public good comes from Lakewood, New Jersey. Here 
many of the wealthy people of leisure, who have made 
Lakewood the fashionable resort it is, have also given their 
money and personal exertions to enlarge and beautify the 
town itself, greatly improving its churches, schools, and 
public places. The educational facilities of the town 
have been greatly helped by people interested in both 
education and Lakewood. 

Some ten years ago Lakewood had only a small frame 
school-house, which scarcely accommodated its scholars. 
About this time, or a little later, two ladies of the town, 
Mrs. George Hovey and Miss Hattie Smith, were put upou 
the school board, to which business they gave earnest and 
satisfactory work. It is mainly through the exertions of 
these ladies, and through the interest they created in the 
new wealthy element of Lakewood—people who could 
give substantial help—that the town to-day has a new and 
finely equipped school-house in place of the old one. Mr. 
8. B. Ferris, a wealthy manufacturer, helped greatly in 
the erection of the handsome school building which now 
adorns Lakewood. The school is thoroughly furnished 
for first-class work, with the most up-to-date facilities for 
teaching and learning. A fine corps of teachers carry the 
instruction into the higher branches, and a two years’ 
course of regular high-school work is given. 

The principal of the Lakewood school for three years 
has been Mr. H. D. Hervey, a brother of Professor Walier 
Hervey, of the Teachers’ College, now connected with 
Columbia College, New York. This gentleman has done 
much to raise the Lakewood school to its present high 
standard of excellence. It is owing to his efforts that 
better trained teachers were obtained, and that the kin- 
dergarten was adopted as part of the public-school sys- 
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tem of the town. He has established the Penny Provident 
Fund in Lakewood, greatly increased the school library, 
and used personal influence to interest patrons who have 
made the school what it is. 

When the new school-house was built, the school com- 
mitiee were in doubt what to do with jhe old building. 
Mr. T. B. Ferris again came forward, bought outright 
the old place, and spent about two thousand dollars in 
fitting the place up for a good kindergarten. Another 
coins citizen, Mrs. W. L. Arnold, has supplied a 

indergarten teacher for the past three years. Mr. Ferris 
afterward sold this refitted building back to the town at 
a nominal price, so making this excellent addition to its 
school facilities. . 

Another friend of the growth and prosperity of Lake- 
wood has given it a good manual - training school. 
This is the daughter of the Mrs. Arnold who supplied 
kindergarten instruction, Miss Harriet 8. Arnold. While 
living in Providence, some eight or nine years ago, Miss 
Arnold became interested in the subject of manual train- 
ing for schools. She supplied a well-fitted school and a 
teacher of manual training for the Cathedral Parish School 
of Providence, sending to New York for a teacher, and 
providing funds to maintain the school for several years. 

Then she met Miss Mary Elizabeth Price, of Boston, 
who is a graduate of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw's Sloyd Train- 
ing School, and a lecturer and teacher of manual train- 
iug, and of that particular system of it known as 
Sloyd. Miss Price was in charge of the Sloyd exposi- 
tion class at the World's Fair, and taught and lectured 
there. Miss Price persuaded Miss Arnold to investigate 
Sloyd, and to study its methods herself, and become con- 
vinced of its value over other systems of manual training. 
Miss Arnold is now a citizen of Lakewood, and being of 
liberal mind, and anxious to forward the cause of the 
best education, seems to have set herself the task of pro- 
viding this system of manual training for the place. 

The State of New Jersey offers dollar for dollar when 
any one will give money to supply manual - training 
schools in its towns and cities. Miss Arnold gave the 
needful $500 to fit up a Sloyd school-room in the upper 
part of the old school building. and the $500 furnished, 
according to agreement, by the State, pays for six months 
of the first year’s teaching. The well-appointed class- 
room accommodates about fifteen boys. A class is taught 
here twice a day, children from the various public-school 
classes taking their turns, so that each set of boys has 
about one lesson per week. 

The boys are keenly interested in the new work. Every 
faculty seems brightencd, and their improvement and 
fresh alertness when at their ordinary school lessons show 
the value of this wise and profound help in child-training. 

It is pleasant to add that Miss Arnold's earnest work 
has been crowned with success. Having proved the value 
of Sloyd to public-school pupils, the trustees of the Lake 
wood school, on the 17th of May, decided to include it 
with the school-work, and hereafter it will form part of 
the public-school curriculum in that town. 

Eva Lovett. 


THE ARMY HOSPITAL-SHIP “RELIEF.” 
See illustrations on page 600, 


blew hospital-ship Relief sailed for Santiago on Satur 
day, July 2, from the dock where she bad been lying 
at the foot of East Ninth Street, New York. During the 
last few weeks the Relief has been fully fitted up as a 
complete floating hospital, with all appliances that mod 
ern skill and science can suggest for the comfort and 
help of those who have suffered to give us our glorious 
Fourth-of-July victory. 

The Relief is a boat 328 feet long, with 40 feet beam, 
and is 16 feet deep. She lcoks like one of our big Sound 
steamers. She is about a year old, and was built to carry 
freight and passengers from New York to Portland, 
Maine, sailing under the name of John Englis. For her 
new service she has been painted white, with a green 
stripe along her sides, and bearing the emblem of the Red 
Cross of the General Commission on the flag she flies, as 
well as on her sides. 

The interior of the Relief has been divided into five 
wards, the larger ones accommodating about one hundred 
patients each. The surgical wards and operating-rooms 
ure amply lighted and fully equipped for all the work to 
be done in them. An X-ray apparatus, added as a ne- 
cessary part of this outfit, shows how complete is the 
help and comfort for our wounded soldiers. 

There are large and well fitted up bath-rooms, with 
every convenience, and commodious and delightful quar 
ters upon the upper deck for the use of the officers and 
staff of the Relief Association. There are rooms for dis 
infecting and cleansing the clothing used by patients. The 
kitchen department is beautifully fitted up; its exquisite 
neatness and compactness being a noticeable feature. 
The beds are fitted with springs, mattresses, and abun- 
dant bedding, so that, when necessary, old or soiled sup- 
plies may be destroyed. Hospital suits are provided for 
patients and those convalescing while on board the Relief. 

This hospital-ship is to be used, to a great extent, in 
bringing back to the United States convalescents and 
also serious cases of sickness, which should be brought 
North for further treatment. Although the Relief is able 
to give all possible treatment, still, most cases of wounds 
and sickness are treated primarily in the regimental and 
division hospitals, where the men are first taken. 

Beside her enormous and varied stock of regular sup- 
plies, the Relief carries large quantities of special delica- 
cies for the sick. Most of these are contributed by gen- 
erous men and women who were glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to alleviate the suffering they cannot prevent. 
Everything that love and thoughtfulness could suggest 
has been provided for the amelioration of the condition 
of the patients on board the Relief. 

The staff of this hospital includes Dr. George H. Tor- 
ney, medical director in charge, Drs. R. M. Myers, Ernest 
C, Schultz, William M. Gray, Francis Metcalf, W. C. 
Gorgas, George H. Torney, Jr., and Frank Donaldson. 
Captain Harding is executive officer. Lieutenant Crabbs 
is the quartermaster and commissary. There are, besides, 
ten male nurses, and ten female nurses, a corps of hos- 
pital assistants, and twenty-five picked men to do police 
duty and help in the care of refractory patients. One 
must admire the wonderful completeness of the Relief, 
while lamenting that war makes such an equipment ne- 
cessary. 
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THE MOST PICTURESQUE WELL 
CURB IN THE WORLD. 


NHERE are two classes of unfortunates in this 
T world —those who want a good thing and 
cannot have it; those who have a good thing and 
do not know it. 

Our intelligent American farmers belong to the 
latter class. They have toil and hardship, and bad 
weather and bad crops, and depreciating prices and 
augmenting taxes, and they know it. They also 
bave a fund of enjoyment upon which they can 
always draw, a wealth of beauty which nature 
has placed within their reach, and they do not 
know it. In the most picturesque parts of the 
country is an esthetic blindness which is some- 
thing absolutely inconceivable to the lover of na- 
ture. A party of cultured persons once driving 
through the Berkshires emerged from a wood and 
unexpectedly saw before them one of those won- 
drously beautiful scenes of earth in which the 
Berkshires excel—a meadow and valley and stream 
and wooded mountain blending in one magnificent 
stretch. On one side of the road stood the New 
England farm-house—neat, well painted, well kept 
—with its symmetrical wood-pile and brilliant 
milk - pans, everything just as it should be. On 
the other side, and immediately in front of the 
house, stood the barn and stable and miry barn- 
yard, shutting off the great view from the dwellers 
within the house 

A little outery of wonder and indignation came 
from the city carriage; and then one of its occu- 
pants, a sweet, gentle, angelic woman — one of 
those all-forgiving souls who see good in every- 
thing, and veil the faults they cannot help seeing 
—sail, in mild remonstrance, in the soft, admoni- 
tory, minimizing tone in which such women seek to 
teach us charity and lessen error, ‘‘ Let us believe 
that the poor man who built the barn was blind.” 

And blind he certainly was, to all but the de- 
mands of the baldest utility. But it is an experi- 


V.—HABIT AND EDUCATION 


LL our ways and manners of living are based on 
FAX habit. Indeed, one may be said to live only by habit, 
the heart having the habit of pulsating, and the lungs 
having the habit of breathing, and all the other modes of 
life being made up of habits which have either been in- 
herited or acquired. From a didactic point of view, per- 
haps nothing is more discussed and dwelt upon than habit, 
and all habits are divided into two distinct classes, the 
sheep of good habits and the goats of bad habits, when in 
fact the habits which most influence life are not exactly 
good or bad, but modify and change the person as climate 
the fauna and the flora of the earth. Rousseau says it 
would be very easy to make definitions if one did not have 
to employ words. This is true in regard to a defini 
tion of habit, and yet very few people fully realize what 
habit means and why habits are acquired. Habit is due 
to an inherent quality in the organism to repeat what- 
ever it has done before. Education may be considered the 
process of making this impression upon the vital sys 
tem 


THE NERVOUS MECHANISM OF HABIT. 


Our life consists of thought and action. The word 
thought,” as used here, may mean any sensation or im- 
pression that comes to the human being. Through the five 
senses come the numerous impressions for the first time. 
They travel at first slowly along the nerve paths to the 
nerve centres. According to the nature of the sensation, 
the novelty is pleasurable or painful. If the ancestors of 
the individual have received that same impression a num- 
ber of times, it is more easily fud quickly made, and may 
be more eusily and quickly repeated; that is, the individual 
will have an inherited tendency to acquire a habit in the 
direction which the stimulation suggests. There is a vast 
array of these inherited tepdencies. The object of educa- 
tion is to increase and render permanent useful tenden- 
cies. Habits are acquired by imitation as well as by edu 
cation. To see an act performed gives rise to the mental 
consideration of the act, which gives the tendency in the 
one seeing it to perform it. If an act or nervous process 
is either difficult or painful, the tendency to repetition is 
much less than if tlie act is pleasurable and agreeable. 
This may seem to be the utterance of a self-evident prop- 
osition; nevertheless, it is the centre and pivot upon which 
all habits swing, and should not be lost sight of. For in the 
government of life, by some means or other, for ourselves, 
for our relatives and friends, the desirable habits of life 
should be, if possible, sugar-coated with pleasurable and 
agreeable sensations, so that the performance of them shall 
go on smoothly, easily, und naturally to the benefit and 
well-being of everybody 
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BONDAGE OF HABIT. 


To elaborate the nervous mechanism of habit is to show 
how habits can be the most beneficent rulers of our des- 
tiny, or be, as John Foster avers, “in the majority of 
things, a greater plague than ever afflicted Egypt.” All 
actions are divided into those which are brought about by 
the will and those which are reflex or involuntary. Most 
actions, except those which are necessary to keep the mech 
anism of the body in motion, whether waking or sleeping, 
are at first dependent upon the will. The first perform- 
ance of an action is superintended in all its details by the 
will, afterwards only the main parts of the act, and little 
hy little the whole is handed over to that part of the ner- 
vous system which presides over the reflex acts. When 
« habit is fully established it is independent of the will, 
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A PICTURESQUE WELL CURB IN THE BERKSHIRES. 


LIFE AND HEALTH. 


BY GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M.D. 


which may have had much trouble in the beginning in 
fully establishing it, and only have succeeded by dint of 
great perseverance. One can say an alphabet without 
thinking, can play the most complicated sonata on the 
piano without regard to the fingers or the notes, after a 
sufficient amount of practice. The steps of walking and 
dancing, which have been acquired with great trouble, 
are little thought about when they have become reflex. 
But when the thousand and one habits have come to be 
performed without the supervision of the mind, then they 
are *‘ fixed,” and the process of unlearning is more diffi- 
cult than that of learning, and herein is the reason of the 
bondage. One has been accustomed to eat at a certain 
time of the day. The stomach has acquired the habit of 
expecting food at that time, and the system rebels if it 
does not have it. One has been accustomed to have cer- 
tain food, and if the person cannot have it, no matter 
whether it is good for the health or not, the craving 
comes; the habit has been acquired, and it will take a long 
process of training for the system to be satisfied to go 
without it. This is much more observed in regard to 
stimulants—wines, liquors, and drugs—than in anything 
else. The most terrible bondage of habit isillustrated by 
the morphine and opium habit. The terrible craving which 
opium can arouse is past belief, except one has witnessed 
it. Nothing that the will can interpose wil! down it. 
Love of kindred is trampled under foot; honor is no more 
regarded. Deceit and lying are accompaniments of this 
dreadful habit. Everything goes to satisfy the awful 
cravings of the nerve centres which have come to depend 
upon it. One cannot be too careful in regard to forming 
the frightful habit of taking drugs and alcohol, for the 
strongest wills have been overthrown in the contest be- 
tween it and habits of this kind. So much has been writ- 
ten and said upon these subjects that it is not my purpose 
to dwell upon them in this brief reminder of habits, and 
how they may help and hinder existence. 


HEALTHY INSTINCTS 

Every individual has either inherited or acquired a 
manner of living composed of habits, to which he or she 
gives very little thought. It is to these that I would di 
rect your attention, rather than to the grosser habits which 
have been the theme of moralist and preacher year in and 
year out, Examine your habits of eating, for instance. 
The process of taking food at regular intervals through 
the day has become a habit. The amount of food that 
you take is regulated more by habit than by judgment. 
The human animal has healthy instincts to begin with. 
To prove this. think of how many things one eats that the 
liking for has come only through persistent education of 
the palate. The taste for olives, limes, pickles, beer, and 
many other things which do not inefease the bodily 
health is only formed after a process of education. Peo- 
“le get in the habit of eating much more than they need, 

he many and rich courses of'a dinner lead them to do 
this. Others eat whatever is before them, not because 
of appetite, but because it is within reach; so with drink 
ing. Many people take great quantities of bread with 
their meals in this absent-minded manner, and grow 
stouter than is good for them. (So. they continually drink 
water. The kind of food one prefers is much more large- 
ly a matter of habit than one realizes. I have known 
those who, through long use of ati inferior kind of coffee 
at a boarding-house table, preferred-that.to any other. So 
in the matter of having food! hot.or cold. . Certain wells 
and springs yield water impregnated: with mineral wa- 
ters. At first the taste is very disagreeable, but after- 
wards the taste for it is acquired; and only that kind of 
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ence which confronts us every day; and, after all, it 
is not only the countryman whose broad horizon 
is intercepted and his view nurrowed in by the 
walls of the barn in which his daily chores are 
accom plished. 

During the last summer another party of city 
people wandered up into the ‘‘ region of abandoned 
farms” to picnic beside a mountain lakelet ou the 
Howsac range. There was a millionaire or two, 
several persons of wealth, and every member of 
the party had been abroad more than once, and 
knew the treasures of art and architecture in Italy 
and England and France and Germany. As they 
gathered at the adjacent farm -house, preparing 
for their return home, one of the number cried, 
*“Come here and see the most picturesque well 
curb in the world!” The others gathered around 
it, and after a moment or two of observation and 
reflection, echoed, ‘‘ Yes, this is the most pictur- 
esque thing of the kind we have ever seen.” A 
year or two before, one of the sons of the farm 
house had noted the fallen * Titan of the wood ” 
prone in the forest, and had seen by a glance of in- 
spiration what nature had deftly done, and what 
he could do with nature’s handiwork; or, as ar 
tists would put it, he saw the possibilities of the 
situation. ‘The rustic moralist who passes that 
way says that it is a good idea, because it is 
thrifty, though it looks ‘‘a kind of odd.” The 
conventional youth of the mountain, who believes 
that the beautiful is woven in the fabric of store 
clothes, says he thinks that they might better have 
put a cast-iron railing round the well, same as 
folks put round lots in the cemetery. The mill 
ionaire says that if there were only an old well 
on his lawn he would have that curb, if he had 
to buy the farm to get it. Meanwhile the daughter 
of the farm-house, a self-cultured artist in pho- 
tography, who has seen her possibilities and seized 
them, has ‘“‘supplied a want,” as the advertise- 
ments say, by furnishing us with a photograph of 
the most picturesque well curb in the world. 


water satisfies the thirst. Clothing is also a matter of 
habit. The kind, the thickness, the amount of clothing, 
depend for comfort largely on what one has become ic 
customed to. Space forbids my elaborating the subject 
as it might be along these lines, but you will be both in- 
terested and amused to examine your every-day habits 
and see what you have inherited and acquired in these 
directions, and the influence they have upon your life 
and health. Man, like the animals, has been born with 
healthy instincts, and those things which act against his 
well-being in eating, drinking, sleeping, clothing, and 
living are the modes and customs which have been ac- 
quired through a persistent training and imitation, 


THE EMANCIPATING AND GOVERNING POWER. 


The conferrer of habits is also the great emancipating 
power—namely, the will. To learn a habit requires per 
sistence and endeavor; to be released from a habit re 
quires work of the same kind, only more of it, because 
the will has to contend against this inherent tendency of 
the nervous organism to repeat whatever action it has 
once done. The path in the first instance has been form 
ed, and it is impossible to obliterate it. A new path must 
be made, which is deeper, broader, and more attractive 
than the first; hence the trouble to break up old habits 
and to form new; and from this illustration it can be seen 
how old and forgotten habits come back unexpectedly 
when the will ceases to act or has lost the balance of 
power. 

It will also be seen that inherited habits are much more 
difficult to overcome than acquired habits, since they have 
never come under the domination of the will. They are 
deeper and more complex in their nature. One of the 
most curious of these is related by Galton. A man was 
observed by his wife to have, when sound asleep, a 
strange trick of raising his right arm in front of his face 
so that his wrist would fall on the bridge of his nose. He 
would do this night after night, and as his nose was 
prominent, it would often become quite sore. His son in 
herited this same trick, and a daughter of this son also 
had inherited it. 

Will, education, and determination are requisite to 
overcome pernicious habits. Grateful should one be if 
the inheritance of habits be such as make for a healthy 
and suecessful living. The cultivation of the power of 
the will is the greatest necessity, for on it depends the 
whole matter of acquiring and regulating habits; and, as 
I said in the beginning, the whole of life is made up of 
habits. 

WHY KNOWLEDGE IS POWER, 

We lost Eden as the price paid for the knowledge of 
good and evil. It is now a necessity to show us how to 
live aright—that is, how to govern our actions, which are 
habits—so that we can get the most out of life. Darwin 
said that the great end of life is not knowledge, but action, 
and what men need is as much knowledge as they can as- 
similate and organize into a basis of action. This must 
be had for right living. It is time that the wheat was 
winnowed from the chaff, and that the habits which are 
to be handed down to the generations which are to come, 
as well as those which govern the life which now is, should 
be those which will make the most of the physical and 
the spiritual. Given the knowledge and power of analy 
sis, and there will take place the reformation not of gross 
and glaring habits, whose nature appears at first glance, 
but of the little habits which hour by hour and moment b 
moment consume the life, altering its warp and its woof. 
They are the liule foxes which spoil the grapes. 
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THE FEMININE 


V.—THE 

HITCHCOCK says of the 
Probably no organ of the body 
abuséd by the fashion of its 


has the foot. From time im 
and by almost the entire human 


PHYSIQUE. 
FEET 
ed ARD 
4 foot 
has been more 


dress than 
memorial 


race, it has been squeezed into an unyield 
ing case of hard leather, never so large as 
the foot itself when resting on the ground, 


and with a high appendage called the heel, 
whence have come corns, bunions, etid ge 
nus omne of accessories of civilization.” 

If, in spite of the truth of the above 
statement, the foot still renders us excellent 
service, what might it not do if from the 
first it bad received humane treatment ? 
Even now, without flying in the face of 





Fashion as regards the style of shoes and | 


slippers, we may do much to mitigate the 
tortures of this very necessary adjunct to 
the human anatomy 

Nearly every one despises his feet, proba 
bly because they are undeniably ugly; but 
may it not be true that they would not be 
so ugly were they not despised? That the 
foot of a little child is a thing of beauty is 
acknowledged by all. The mother caresses 
it tenderly, carefully trims the tiny nails on 
the shapely toes, and gazes proudly at the 
arched instep and the pink sole. For the 


first two or three years of baby’s life his 
feet receive almost as much care as do his 
chubby hands. The daily washing, nail- 


cleaning, and powdering are never omitted 
Then, as babyhood passes, and work is de 
manded of these hitherto petted darlings, 
they are gradually neglected, until by the 
time their owner is ten years of age the 
mother takes it as a matter of course that 
her child should complain of corns, cal 
losities, and even of an ingrowing nail 
What else can one expect of feet?—horrid 
things! 


It seems hardly necessary to state that the 
feet should be bathed every day, for one’s 
love of cleanliness will remind her of this 
fact. But few persons are careful as to how 
the feet are bathed. They, like the hands, 
demand warm soft water, 
and wrinkle. Every particle of 
moisture should be wiped from between the 
toes interstices will otherwise be 
the lurking- places of the insidious soft corns, 
that come before one suspects their presence, 
and often linger in spite of all efforts to 
banish them. The skin around the toe-nails 
should be carefully pushed back with the 
towel, and hard bits of cuticle or incipient 
hang-nails cut off close to the flesh with 
sharp, curved manicure scissors. Of course 
the nails must be cleaned each day. If the 
feet are tender it is well to sponge them fre 
quently with cold water in which a handful 
of salt has been dissolved. To remove hard 
corns or callous spots the feet must be 
soaked in water as hot as can comfortably 
be borne until these objectionable places be- 
come softened. Then much of the tough 
skin can be scraped (never cut) away with a 
nail-knife. If this process fails in its pur 
pose, one should go to a trustworthy chi 
ropodist and have him remove the distress- 
ing corns. The best home treatment for a 
soft corn (which psually comes between the 
toes) is to keep dver the tender spot a piece 
of jeweller's cotton. This should be renew- 
ed night and morning. No salve or oint 
ment must be applied, as the soft corn 
thrives on dampness of any kind. On this 
account a bit of absorbent cotton often 
proves an effectual cure for these painful 
excrescences. 


each crease 


as these 


It is an exploded idea that corns are 
caused by tight shoes only. An ill-fitting 
boot, be it tight or loose, will work harm. 
A shoe must fit closely and smoothly with 
out being so tight as to pinch at any point, 
and yet not so loose as to work up and down 
and rub the tender flesh. Low shoes, when 
new, often blister the heels by slipping just 
a littl as the wearer walks. To prevent 
this it is well to rub the inside of the shoe 
at the heel with soap before putting it on. 

Common-sense shoes with exaggeratedly 
square toes may be very comfortable, but 
are so ugly and give the foot such a clumsy 
appearance that many women decline to 
wear them. Pointed toes are not as injuri- 
ous as they look if the would-be wearer will, 
in buying her foot-gear, allow for the point 
in naming the size she needs. The woman 
who wears a No. 4 square-toed boot should 
purchase a No. 5 with a pointed toe. High 
heels are always an abomination, and while 
making the foot look short, often increase 
its apparent width. Such heels are only 
permissible upon a kid or satin slipper de- 
signed exclusively for evening wear, and 
should never be put on tender or sensitive 
feet. 


One fruitful source of soft corns and ten- 
der feet is the constant wearing of rubber 
overshoes. They overheat the feet and keep 
them in a state of unnatural perspiration. 
Many women now recognize this fact, and 
instead of rubbers wear stout water- proof 
shoes. She who once has a well-made, well- 
fitting pair of these boots will never again 
submit to the discomfort of overshoes. 
good water-proof shoe is absolutely impervi- 
ous to dampness, and e added 
merit of keeping the ankle as well as the 
foot dry. A cork sole or an intersole of 
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wool is an added protection against cold. 
These shoes are not of necessity very heavy, 
and one soon becomes accustomed to them 
When the first stiffness wears off, the leather 
is soft and flexible. 

The habit of wearing slippers in the house 
is a great relief to tender feet. Slippers of 
warm felt or quilted silk for the bedroom, 
of plain black kid for use in the mornings, 
ol of black or bronze kid or satin for after- 
noon and evening wear will be very grate- 
ful to the feet that are weary through much 
out-door walking in heavy shoes. 

Virersta Van DE WATER. 


A PLEASANT CUSTOM. 


— exists at the South a happy cus- 
tom, which is not so much in vogue in 
the Middle States, and which is rarely prac- 
tised in New England. It is the habit of an 
interchange of dainties among neighbors— 
the sending to a friend a plate of the rolls 
or cake or salad that graces one’s own board. 
At the North specia ally prepared delicacies 
are often sent to an invalid friend, but the 
habit of sharing every-day eatables with a 
neighbor is not prevalent. In some villages, 
however, this pleasant custom is still found. 
The wife of a certain country clergyman says 
that in the five years in which her husband has 
held his present charge not a day has passed 
without some dainty being sent to the parson- 
age from a parishioner’s table. Only those 
who have lived in some such favored Jocalit 
can appreciate the delicious and childish thrill 
of pleasurable anticipation that one feels 
when she sees brought into her home a dish 
covered with a napkin, and wonders what 
the lifting of the fair white cloth may re- 
veal. It may be only a loaf of wholesome 
home-made bread sent from a neighbor's 
kitchen, but it tastes wonderfully better than 
“home things.” 

Not long ago I was the guest of a friend 
in a pretty country town, On the evening 
of my arrival we had strawberry short-cake 
for dessert. When the meal was ended my 
hostess cut off a generous piece of the cake, 
poured rich cream over it, and handed it to 
the maid with the directions, ‘‘ Run over to 
Mrs. B.'s with this; she may fancy it for her 
dessert.” The next evening some hot muffins 
from my hostess’s table were sent over to 
‘*Mr. L., who, I know, likes warm bread.” 
At my amused look, my friend laughed 
merrily. 

‘That is a habit we have in this dear little 
old town, and you do not know how delight- 
ful we find it. There is always a pleasure 
in sharing — good with others, and 
things are unspeakal ro good when they come 
in unexpectedly. ten, when I have my- 
self ordered a Zien and knowing just what 
it is to be, have sat down to the table appe- 
titeless, an unexpected contribution from a 
friend's table will tempt my lagging appetite 
and warm the cockles of my heart by the 
thought of the kindness that promptea the 
sending.” 

But in some parts of New England this 
practice of what one woman calls “‘ cookery 
interchange” is not understood. A Virgin- 
ian, who had recently moved to the North, 
found that she had done the wrong thing 
when she sent a loaf of hot corn-bread to 
one of her newly made neighbors; for it 
soon reached her ears that the New-Eng- 
lander had told other neighbors of the little 
kindness, and had resented it hotly. “I 
really believe,” declared this descendant of 
the Puritans, ‘‘ that that Southern woman 
thinks that I keep a cook that can’t make 
corn-bread!” 

Which only shows the versatility of feel- 
ing in this free land of ours. 
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When the children’s best clothes come from 
the wash with the colors faded and streaked, and 
with worn spots showing in places where there 
should be no wear, then you may know that your 
laundress is using something besides Ivory Soap. 


You can save trouble and expense by furnish- 
ing her with Ivory Soap, and insisting that she use 
it and nothing else. The price of one ruined garment 
will buy Ivory Soap sufficient for months. 

A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 


Ivory’; they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
Ivory " Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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Mr. FRANK R. STOCKTON’S new serial, 
which will run in 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


during the summer months, has been entitled ‘‘The Associ- 
It is a story of vacation life in the Adirondack 
woods, and in this subject Mr. Stockton has found an excellent 
opportunity of giving full play to his characteristic and fanciful 
The general tone of this tale is the same as that of 
the author's famous ‘‘Rudder Grange,” 
through thirteen numbers of the WEEKLY. The first instal- 
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SUMMER COTTON 


4 is always a great deal of trouble in selecting a 

gown of the prevailing fashion that will be becoming 
to a stout woman, for, strangely enough, almost all the 
designs that are shown are apparently made to fit only 
tall slender women. This year it is so much the fashion 
to wear wash gowns that more attention has been paid to 
these costumes for stout figures, 

A pretty gown in black and white hair-striped muslin, 
or rather lawn, is made with a plain skirt, the only trim- 
ming a little ruffle around the foot. The skirt is gored, 
and fits quite close over the hips, but there is sufficient ful- 
ness to prevent it from looking drawn. The waist blouses 
a little, enough to give a straight line in front, and is 
made with a number of small tucks which are put on the 


GOWNS IN 
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bias and give a long line. The bows are of black satin 
ribbon, but these can be omitted if the waist is more be- 
coming without them, leaving only that at the left side 
where the waist fastens, and there is a belt with sash 
ends. The sleeves are tucked the whole length, have a 
cap trimmed with lace, and are finished at the wrist with 
a lace ruffle. This waist, like all for fleshy women, 
should be made up over a fitted lining. The design was 
sketched at Simpson, Crawford, & Co. 

Another gown from the same place is of a black cross- 
barred Jawn put over white. The skirt is cut with an at- 
tached flounce, which is headed with bands of black Chan- 
tilly lace. The waist is trimmed with bands of Chantilly 
lace with fine tucks between. The insertions do not ex- 
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DESIGNS DEVISED ESPECIALLY FOR STOUT FIGURES. 


tend under the arms, but graduate down the front and 
back, which gives a long line more becoming than if 
they went the entire way around the figure. The sleeves 
are trimmed in bias effect. 

A pink organdie gown from Lord & Taylor is made up 
on the lining, the seams sewed in together with the lining. 
The trimming on the skirt is a band of Irish point put 
over two pleated ruffles at the foot, and on the front 
two bands of insertion. The waist is gathered on the 
shoulders, and is trimmed with three lengthwise bands of 
Trish point. The sleeves, of medium size, have bands of 
insertion from the elbow to the wrist. The belt is of 
pink moiré. The neck of this waist is cut lower than 
most of the designs that are seen, and is finished with a 
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little ribbon ruching. It is not always a becoming style, 
but if a woman has a short neck it is much cooler to wear 
this low trimming than a high collar. 

Very much on the same lines is a gown from Wana 
maker's, of grass-linen batiste over red taffeta silk. The 
skirt has only a very narrow ruffle. The waist is decid- 
edly on the blouse order, but not so full as to add to the 
size. It is trimmed with bands of white nainsook em- 
broidery edged with narrow lace. The sleeves have no 
trimming whatever, but some fulness at the top. The 
belt and sash are of black satin ribbon. Black satin belts 
are very good for stout women, because they do not in- 
crease the apparent size of the waist 

A green and white dimity from Wanamaker's is very 
elaborately finished, the skirt trimmed with narrow pleat- 
ed ruffles of dimity put on in scallops around the foot and 
going up a short distance on every seam. The body of 
the waist is tight-fitting, and is made entirely of white 
Irish point divided by little ruffles of the dimity. This 
sounds as though it would be very unbecoming to a stout 
figure; in reality it is not, for it givesa long effect. In 
front there is a wide revers of the Irish point edged with 
ruffles, starting at the right shoulder ak fastening under 
the belt at the left 

One of the favorite designs this season is a simple one 
made of flowered dimity—a pale lavender with flowers of 
a deeper shade. The skirt is nearly circular in shape, 
trimmed with two narrow ruffles edged with Irish point, 
The waist is made of the dimity with a jacket effect in 
front, and has wide revers, which are separated half-way 
down, and are trimmed with little ruffles of the same ma- 
terial as the gown. There is a pleated vest which is wide 
at the throat and tapers in a point at the waist. The 
belt is of black satin, or may be of a dark purple velvet. 


THE OMAHA EXPOSITION. 


6 ee ~ Trans- Mississippi Exposition, which is being held 
in Omaha, Nebraska, comprising twenty-two States 
and Territories, is one of the greatest wonders of the 
West. With characteristic zeal, the people of this section 


LIFE ON 


‘o- holder of an American manor in colonial days, 

though of the highest social rank, was by no means 
an idle aristocrat living on an immense estate paying him 
a proportionate revenue. In fact, if one of the wealthiest, 
he was also one of the busiest of the business men of 
his generation. Both the conditions of the times and 
those upon which manors were conferred made this a ne- 
cessity. The manor granted to Robert Livingston in 1686 
was almost if not quite as big as some European princi- 
palities, and its possession implied a certain amount of 
wealth and helped to sustain a certain degree of power 
and prestige, but it was no sinecure. 

The great domain, situated in what is now Columbia 
County, New York, fronting for twelve miles along the 
Hudson River, and enlarging to a length of twenty miles 
on the Massachusetts border, was still for the most part a 
wilderness, where untamed Indians hunted the deer, or 
sometimes fired the hut and took the scalp of the adven- 
turous pioneer. 

Robert Livingston was a far-seeing politic man. As 
much as might be, he made friends of the wild tribes, pay- 
ing them fairly for their lands, without regard to the fact 
that the royal grants were supposed to preclude any such 
necessity, and himself learning and causing his sons to 
learn the Indian tongues, that they might be delivered 
from the misunderstandings which were so frequent when 
the several parties to any agreement were dependent upon 
the not always certain loyalty of the interpreters. 

Nothing in North America was then so plentiful as 
land, and, under the conditions ~~ by the royal 
grants,a poor man could not have afforded to accept of 
the lordliest manor of them all. Within a certain time a 
specified number of families. had to be brought from 
Europe and settled upon the granted territory, and their 
maintenance for the first few years assured. It is true 
that the settlers thus brought were expected eventually to 
repay at least a part of this expenditure, but for the time 
the outlays were heavy, and eo few of the 
settlers ever made them good. Governor William Liv- 
ingston, of New Jersey, writing to his brother, the third 
Lord of the Upper Manor, in 1755, remarks, ‘‘ Without a 
large personal estate and their own uncommon industry 
and capacity for business, instead of making out of their 
extensive tract of land a fortune for their descendants, 
our grandparents and parents would have left us but a 
scant maintenance.” ; 

In this expression Governor Livingston seems to have 
included the manor ladies as well as their lords; and, in- 
deed, it is plain that the very desirable ‘' capacity for 
business” was equally needed by both, and the hand of 
the diligent that maketh rich is not an exclusively mascu- 
line possession. 


The first Lady of the Manor of Livingston was Alida, 
the daughter of Philip Pieterse Schuyler. Whatever 
dower in money or lands she may have brought to aid 
her energetic and astute husband, she surely brought one 
still better in the sturdy Dutch faculties of fidelity, thrift, 
and management. For warmth and strength of family 
affection, both Mr. and Mrs. Robert Livingston were long 
remembered. Mrs. Livingston had come honestly by her 
executive and administrative ability. Her father had 
been a man of much influence in the colony, and her 
mother, née Van Slichtenhorst, survived her husband 
for twenty-eight years, so managing his large estate, 
over which she had full control, as to cause her to be 
reckoned one of the foremost women in a colony which 
numbered many women of proud business ability. 

The year of his marriage, 1683, was that in which young 
Robert Livingston made his first purchase of land from 
the Indians, a tract of two thousand acres. Two years 
later more land was added by purchase, aud still one year 
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MRS. FRANCES M. FORD, 
Secretary of Board of Lady Managers of the Omaha Exposition. 


have in a few months’ time reproduced a miniature copy 
of the glorious White City, which in mavy respects is 


AN EARLY COLONIAL 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 
later came the grant from the crown, when the whole 
was erected into a lordship, or manor, conferring the 
‘* court - leet, court- baron,” and other rights and _priv- 
ileges, many of which were for a loug time more visible 
on the parchments than elsewhere 

On this estate of more than 160,000 acres, on the banks 
of a small but for a short distance navigable tributary of 
the Hudson, was erected the first Livingston manor-house. 
Its last vestige disappeared more than a hundred years 
ago, when the present family residence, known as Oak 
Hill, was built, a mile or more from the ancient site. 


Of the first house we only know that it was ‘ thick- 
walled, low-browed, and heavy raftered,” after the then 
prevalent Dutch farm-house type, only much larger. We 
do not know that it was constructed in any way for de- 
fence. Probably its builder trusted to keep the peace by 
his just and friendly dealings with the Indians, From the 
rear of the broad-roofed dwelling stretched away the quar- 
ters of the slaves, the other out-buildings, and several barns, 
some of which were larger than the house itself. 

There was much building of houses at various suitable 
points for the use of the tenant farmers and craftsmen 
brought from Great Britain, Holland, and Germany. To 
supply the timber for these dwellings saw-mill machinery 
was imported, and set up on the banks of streams in the 
midst of the forests. Near these mills little settlements 
grew up with a celerity that was remarkable for the time, 
and speaks volumes for the executive and administrative 
ability of the manor’s active lord. In a long, semi-de- 
tached wing of the manor-house carpenters and masons 
were fed and lodged during the long winters, while they 
did such preparatory work as might be possible to for- 
ward building operatiqns at the various settlements when 
the weather should permit. With the adaptability of all 
true pioneers, these men could turn their hands to many 
things, and they mannfactured in the manor's work-shop 
and smithy many of the tools which otherwise would 
have been imported, as well as most of the rude furniture 
for the pioneer houses. 

Near by was the grist-mill, which supplied flour and 
Indian meal to all the manor settlements, and to many 
outside of it, for miles, both up and down the river. On 
the home farm hundreds of swine and of beef cattle were 
raised, slaughtered, and cured to supply scores of families 
and for exportation. Here the wool of hundreds of sheep 
was sheared, spun into yarn, and woven into blankets and 
cloths to be used by the manor household, and those of 
the tenants not yet sufficiently ‘‘ forehanded ” to do this 
work for themselves. In one room of the house were held 
the courts, where all the difficulties common to a frontier 
population were adjusted, and in the same room were car- 
ried on the primitive banking operations of the newly 
opened region. 

Near by were the docks, where, when the river was 
open, sloops were weekly departing, laden with salted 
meats, grain, peltries, and lumber, or returning with car- 
goes of all the countless things which could not yet be 
— at home. Among these were many articles of 

uxurious household furnishings, which must have seemed 
a trifle incongruous in their new surroundings. 

Not far away stood the big “store,” where all sorts of 
things, from wrought-iron nails to silks, and from West 
India sweetmeats to Dutch garden-seeds, were sometimes 
sold for money, but far ‘oftener bartered for country 
ag and peltries, which would soon find their way to 
New York, and some of them ultimately to England, in 
ships owned by the enterprising Robert Livingston. 

All these various branches of business implied the com- 
ing and going of many persons, and entailed an open- 
handed hospitality of the widest kind. For this the 
principal care and oversight fell upou the capable shoul- 
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more finished, more artistic, and more conveniently ar- 
ranged even than its mammoth ——- 

Here are the same marvellous buildings of pearly marble 
hue, joined in this instance by covered colonnades that pro- 
tect from rain and sun alike,and make a complete picture of 
the whole. These curve backward now and then in semi 
circular form, to give room for the fairy garden spots 
which rest and refresh the eye with their tender foliage of 
green and their parti-colored flowers. 

At the base of these shine the familiar waters of the 
blue lagoon, with its plashing fountains, nymphs, and gon- 
dolas. One can grasp the complete esthetic whole at one 
comprehensive glance, yet study it in detail, and so absorb 
and remember all that it presents to view. 

The exhibits in the various buildings are both interest- 
ing and instructive, showing the wonderful resources of 
this flourishing half of the country. 

Even the Midway, with its manifold attractions, is not 
missing from the scene, and there are many wholly new 
and novel features, original with the management. 

Of thé Board of Lady Managers and its efficient service 
not enough in praise can be said—its secretary, Mrs. Fran- 
ces M. Ford, organist, teacher of music, and at one time 
president of the Omaha en Club, a — of re- 
mark ay tile genius, being a host in herself. 

Uae ine Raderthip the board has accomplished many 
unique projects, one of these being the erection of a fine 
Boys and Girls’ Building, the funds for which were raised 
and subscribed by all the school-children of Nebraska. 
The same young people were assisted to edit and: publish 
a Trans-Mississippi sheet, known as the Hatchet, the con- 
tributions thereto being solely the work of their own 
hands and brains. 

Mrs. Ford's fame and popularity have reached far be- 
yond the precincts of her own city, and through her ac- 
quaintance in the larger centres, East and West, where she 
has spoken as delegate to various congresses and conven- 
tions, she has been able to secure for the Trans-Mlssissippi 
Exposition many valuable ideas and many adjuncts to the 
literary and musical programme which it has in store. 
Her offices, and those of her able corps of assistants, will 
do much toward making this notable exposition a success. 


MANOR. 


ders of Mrs. Livingston. It is traditionally related that 
the number of permanent dwellers beneath the manor 
house roof for the first thirty years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury averaged something over thirty persons, this being 
exclusive of slaves, of whom there were more than a hun- 
dred, having outside quarters, and of the white employees. 
As strangers were always welcomed, it was the custom to 
have beds and supplies of all sorts ready for at least ten 
unexpected guests. 

Among the dwellers in the manor-house was always 
the *‘ dominie,” who, before the erection of a church, in 
721, held services every winter Sunday in the great 
kitchen and the dining-room, and in summer on the 
threshing-floor of the biggest barn. He preached alter 
nately in Dutch and in English, and acted as tutor for 
“the boys.” Other inmates were several more or less 
distant relatives of both Mr. and Mrs. Livingston, all of 
whom were probably expected to make themselves useful 
in one way or another; for very few drones could have 
been tolerated in such an industrious hive. 


The whole manner of life, with its many activities, its 
profuse hospitalities, and its strong contrasts, reminds one 
of Scott’s descriptions of the rude baronial halls of remote 
Scottish districts a few scores of years earlier. There 
was almost as much feudal authority, over more diverse 
retainers, a greater display of costly plate, tapestries, and 
rich furniture, and the same lack of many of what were 
even then considered to be essential comforts for persons 
of like social position in regions less remote. 

The wide hall and long drawing-room of the big farm 
house were wainscoted in panels, the mantels above its 
tile - bordered fireplaces were fancifully carved, and the 
walls were hung with costly Flemish tapestries. Its dining- 
room floor was sanded, and a row of sheepskins, dressed 
with the wool on, laid around the table in winter as foot- 
warmers, while the table was laid with the finest napery 
and a service of solid silver. A dozen silver porringers, 
bearing the original crest of the Livingstons, showing that 
they had been brought from Scotland by the first Robert, 
and a dozen goblets or tumblers (I am not sure which) 
bearing the same mark, were inherited as their share of 
the original plate by two of the descendants of the fifth 
generation, who, it is grievous to know, had them melted 
to make perhaps handsomer but certainly less precious 
silver-plate. As these persons were but two of the scores 
of Robert Livingston’s descendants among-whom his plate 
had been successively divided, an idea may be gained of 
its original amount. 


The life led by “ Lady Alida Livingston” in her wilder- 
ness manor-house was busy, bustling, dominant. Her house- 
hold was kept well in hand, and so were her husband’s 
extensive business operations, not only when he was 
present to guide them, but during his long absences at his 
oe in the colonial councils or on his journeys to Eng- 
and. ‘Her family of six sons and daughters received every 
attainable advantage, both in learning and in accomplish- 
ments. Both she and her husband felt their responsi- 
bilities as the founders of a family destined to honor and 
 epgse = beep fry far into the future and builded wise- 
y, yet they did not dream of a result to which their labors 
were tending. Their descendants of the fourth genera- 
tion, then grown to be a good-sized, wealthy, keen-witted, 
and “clannish clan,” were, with very few exceptions, found 
among the strongest opponents to British power during 
the struggle of the colonies for independence, though 
well knowing that with their success would perish all 
dreams of New World baronies. The course of the three 
great manor families of Van Rensselaer, Van Cortlandt, 
and Livingston is alone a sufficient answer to the calumny 
that ‘‘ great estates made active Tories.” 
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DRESS. 


Movanine.—No, the sample you enclose would not be a suitable 
material to wear in first mourning. After six months it would be quite 
correct ; the material has too much sheen to it. I shonld advise using 
black mousseline de soie instead of the Liberty silk when you do make 
up the gown again. 


A. N. W.—To begin with, you will not need to take half the clothes 
that you have bought. Put in your blue nuns’ veiling and your black 
taffeta skirt and only one of your wash gowns. I should advise getting 
a black taffeta coat to go with the black taffeta skirt, like those that 
have been described in New York Fashions in the Bazan. An entire 
black or blue serge lined with taffeta you can buy ready made to look 
remarkably well, and for little money, and makes a capital travelling 
dress. Do not bother to take your dimities and organdies and such 
things with you; and three shirt-waists, certainly four, will be all that 
you need. It is a great mistake to take about too much luggage, par- 
ticularly if you are going abroad. 


Groraia.—I do not think taffeta would look well with your skirt— 
that is, for trimming it ; you will have to use satin instead. You can 
put on a bias Spanish flounce of black satin, and that will make your 
gown look very well. Sponging a black silk with beer, borax and 
water, or naphtha wil] make it look wonderfully better. The only way 
you can lengthen your ekirt is to lengthen it from the bottom, It is 
almost impossible with the style of skirt that we have had for the last 
few seasons to let it down from the top satisfactorily; but you can ar- 
range it with the flounce so that it will look quite new, if you are care- 
ful about the work. 


A Scnsouiner.—I cannot think of any style of waist that will be 
more Lecoming to you than one like the pattern you have chosen. 
But if you are so thin you had better have as fall an effect as possible, 
and be sure you have the neck fit well, and have sufficient white about 
it to be becoming. The material of which you enclose sample is ex- 
ceedingly handsome, but it is rather trying if you put it too close to 
the face. 


New Yourx.—Yon must wear mourning for at least a year. If you 
wish to wear a white gown in the house when there is only your own 
family present you can do so, but it is not mourning to wear it for any 
occasion, In making a thin black lawn or batiste, you should not 
have any trimming of lace or ribbon. The material itself Is correct, 
but it would be mach better worn with a hat than with a bonnet and 
veil. If you will look over the articles on mourning which are pub- 
lished in the Bazan you will find the question answered. A white 
shirt-waist is not possible in deep mourning, but you can pat it on 
afier six months for house wear. Yes, black-bordered stationery is 
used, and also a black border on visiting-cards, Visits of condolence 
are not returned until the period of mourning is over, but you can send 
your card in retarn. You can make calls upon your intimate friends 
just so soon as you feel inclined. There is no necessity for wearing a 
bonnet and veil to market if you do not wish to—you can wear a 
black hat and a face veil edged with a crape band. 


J.C. T.—In Bazan No. 19 there is a whole page of frocks for young 
girls, and also in Bazan No. 22 are some separate frocks, They are 
all extremely good style, and I think you woald flud them becoming. 


Seuima.—Most certainly the material of which you enclose sample 
will be in style. The prettiest way for you to make your shirt is to 
have rows of very fine tacks put in on bias fronta The back of the 
waist should have a pointed yoke, and the fulness below made in side 
pleats. There have been so many shirt-waists illustrated lately in the 
Bazan that I think it would pay you to look over the pages. There 
is no one fixed style this year. There are some severely plain waists, 
buat almost all are tucked or corded, and the frout is full enough to 
hang in somewhat of a blouse effect. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Isauet.—The note, it seems to me, should have read, “I was sorry 
not to see you when,” etc. Then, again, you did not “ have an acci- 
dent to your wheel.” You may have met with an accident in which 
your wheel was injured. Or an accident may have befallen your 
wheel. Bat you could hardly, I think, have an accident to your wheel 
any more than a happiness to your wheel. 

“Called " is not a word in every-day usage. One for the most part 
says, “* When I went to see you,” or, “I was sorry not to find you at 
home.” “ Called" may be correct, bat it lacks ease, and seems, not ex- 
actly inelegant—that is too strong a word—buat a little as though ove 
was not in the habit of regarding the making of visits as a matter of 
course. You might use the word in speaking of a visit to a third per- 
son, or in referring to what you had done or were going to do toa 
friend who was not present. Bat to say to a person that you were 
coming to “call” or had been to “call” 18 not the best way of express- 
ing a good intention. Say, “I am coming to see you,” or, “ Do try to 
be at home when I come.” 


Ovpy Scesoetser.—What a charming bedspread and roli cover the 
material like the sample you enclose will make for your brass bed- 
stead! I can think of nothing much prettier for the purpose than the 
fine écru cotton stuff embroidered heavily in green, and I don’t wonder 
you want to have just the right thing for the valance and drapery, and 
are anxious to learn just how to arrange the bedstead. If the edge of 
the spread is finished all around suitably to fall over the valance, by 
all means Jet it fall, instead of tucking it under the mattress ; it is not 
necessary to have a lace finish, but it should have a deep hem with a 
little fancy stitching or hem-stitching at the top, or a cord ; but if the 
edge of the spread is not finished to show, tuck it in and finish-the 
valance at the top with a deep heading, so that it hides the line of the 
mattress. The valance would be prettiest made of one of the new 
écrn muslins which are now so much in vogue for sash curtains, 
Choose one which has a fine pattern or a small dot and is sure to 
launder well, and use the same material for the canopy if you have 
one. Tied back with green ribbons the muslin canopy will be in 
keeping, and yet a pretty contrast to the bedspread and roll cover. 
The valance should be gathered full on to a string or rod, and should 
be finished at the bottom with adeep bem. Your other query 1s an- 
swered under “ Good Form.” 


Fionence.—The house must be altogether delightful! Who would 
not be charmed with a sea-coast summer residence which is over one 
hundred years old? Indeed, you are fortanate to be able to live in 
such an abode, and you must certainly farnish the little parlor so that 
it will be in keeping with the general aspect of the house. If only you 
have the time, I should advise you to bant about for shops where old 
furniture is sold— not the generally known places, but those that are in 
the byways and back streets, where you may be able to pick up just 
the right things more cheaply. If the search does not seem to you 
practicable, and old mahogany chairs and sofas and tables are out 
of the question, you mast do the next best thing, and as you have to 
consider expense, I should advise getting light wicker furniture, Sup- 
pose you make the room into a blue and white apartment, and have on 
the walls a paper with a white background and design of blue, a light 
matting on the floor and some blue and white jate rugs, and some com- 
fortable wicker chairs upholstered with cushions in blue denim; a 
table or two, one for periodicals and books, and another for tea things, 
and a sofa covered with denim. Have denim portiéres finished with a 
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small blue and white fringe hung in the space which leads into the hall, 
and put at the window in the entry opposite white muslin cartains 
edged with a full raffle, and caught back half-way down the window 
with cotton cord and taseel ties. Now for the flnishing-tonches to give 
character to the room. These should include some wild flowers al- 
ways in evidence in pretty bine jars, some good pictures on the 
walls, photographs in simple white wooden frames, etc. , and some good 
books on the table. If the plan appeals to you, and does not seem 
to have been worn threadbare by this time, when blue and white 
rooms have become so terribly familiar, I think this will be the best 
way to furnish the parlor; the expense of the wieker furniture and the 
denim will be comparatively little, and the effect will be cool and rest- 
ful. If I tell you that I have a room furnished in just this way in my 
own summer home, which I accomplished at little cost, and yet which 
everybody pronounces “ delightfal,” you may feel more fid in 
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tographic establishments publish catalogues of their productions, with 
the prices affixed. By ding you can procure one. The only other 
hint I could give you would be to suggest your keeping in touch with 
some of the amateur clubs; they are always generous with their ideas 
and improvements, and having no commercial interests at stake, can 
afford to give all their best secrets and discoveries away. 





J. P. R.—Do yon not think that a Klondike Tea would be a rather 
jolly entertainment for you and your friends to give in the school. 
house? It would certainly have the charm of being out of the ordi- 
nary run, and perhaps an affair that suggests frigidity will be found 
especially attractive during the warm weather. 

Line the walls of your building with green boughs, such as hemlock 
or spruce, and dot these liberally with tafts of cotton sprinkled with 





the undertaking. 


A Constant Reaner.—As far as I know, the echolars in all the wo- 
men's colleges are allowed to dress as they please, provided they wear 
simple clothes, little or no jewelry, and are always neat and suitably 
clad for their work. There is po uniform or regulation costume worn 
by any class excepting in some of the colleges—Wellesley for example, 
where at class day and during the end of the last year the Seniors wear 
caps and gowns as an insignia of their rank. The best kind of cos- 
tume for a work-a-day stndent is a plain skirt which is not made too 
long, a flannel or cashmere waist with a clean white linen collar, a 
pretty tie, and a trim belt. In spring an outing flannel or thin shirt- 
waist may take the plate of the winter one. I cannot recommend to 
you any especial treatment for a shiny skin, except the universally ac- 
knowledged best treatment for one’s complexion, which is to bathe 
regularly and often, eat very carefully and only the most wholesome 
things, exercise frequently and with system, and go to bed early. Tal- 
cum is the least harmfal of all powders, but even this is not advisable. 
If you steam your face and wash it afterwards in cool water it will prob- 
ably do some good, but do not meddle with face lotions. 


M. G.—You recognize your initials, I trust! It will seem to you quite 
like getting letters by every mail. I like now and then to have my 
own letters answered in this way, piecemeal, as it were, so that I get 
half a dozen from the same person, and am made to feel that interest 
in communicating with me is not flagging. 

Were your wood-work in your dining-room white, I should think 
your suggestion about blue quite proper, but with the yellow paint or 
stain it seems somewhat dubious, I wish you could have the wood- 
work painted white, for, as your room is full of sunshine, blue becomes 
feasible. Blue, by-the-way, is always cold, and the exposure of a room 
in which it is nsed must always be carefully considered. A pretty blue 
dining-room designed by a decorator for his own use had blue denim 
on the walla. The wood-work was white, and the ceiling was white. 
About nine feet from the floor the denim was stopped by a white shelf 
which ran around the entire room, and which was decorated with bine 
plates. Bine china was always used on the table. The effect was 
charming. The room being sunny, the blue was possible and repoeeful. 

A beantiful dining-room, and yet not one inappropriate for the coun- 
try, was one which I saw on the island of Majorca, in one of the sam- 
mer places of the Count of Montenegro, His blue plates were set into 
the ceiling, and, as I remember, they appeared again on the walls, 
which were covered with yellow burlaps. All the chairs were covered 
with the same burlaps, and blue coats of arms repeating the colors of 
the plates were in the upper left-hand corners of these chairs. The 
coats of arms were of cotton or cretonne, and quite inexpensive; indeed, 
the cost of the materials in the room could hardly have amounted to 
much, except where the wood-work itself was concerned. But the ef- 
fect was lovely, and the sense of the appropriate was always gratified. 
Outside the house were beautifal courte and gardens, the steep hill 
being one series of terraces set out with trees and statues, and every- 
thing which makes a garden on the Mediterranean so beaatifnl. No- 
where in the house was there any woollen upholstery. 


From these two descriptions you may be able to get a hint of what 
would be possible in your little dining-room. I give them to you 
rather than more specific directions, because so much depends on what 
you can do with your wood-work. Were I you, I would prefer putting 
all my money into a cood rng, and saving up for another year before I 
went at my paper and hangings. I tell you this because anything else 
that you could do would be only in ephemeral materials, and a rug isso 
important. With the floors and walls you have setting for all your 
effects, and on them depend the success or failure of the rest of your 
room, A cashmere rug is the best for color and durability. It has many 
colors, but they are always well blended, and almost anything goes with 
them. Rugs made of carpet with a border never appeal to me. The jute 
rugs do not wear well. You want something well covered for a diuing- 
room. Smyrna rugs are much cheaper, and you can get a good-sized 
one for comparatively little. Only you want to be careful of your 
colors. The purplish-reds you get in some of them always keep your 
teeth on edge. If you went into a blue dining-room you could get a 
biue and white Japanese rag, bat it would not last long. A cashmere 
rug would go with anything. Some persons put the blue denim asa 
filling on the floor, and have a small rug only in the centre. Every 
spot, however, shows on the denim. The less money one has at one's 
command, the more important it becomes to go into durable materials, 
bnying one or two good things, and waiting until another can be pur- 
chased. Cheap things this year mean new things next year. If you 
have time and strength to make experiments and to put all the labor 
necessary into your changes, then the case becomes a different one. 
But with little money the fewer changes you have the better, and the 
more durable your possessions the better still. Remember that home- 
building is the work of years, if homes are to mean anything. Other- 
wise you might just as well move into a hotel room and never unpack 
your trunks. 


Mas, J. R. G.—A carpet rng such as you describe which ia lifted 
every month, should not be fastened down at all. It will of its own 
weight lie smooth enough, without the help of tucks. 

In washing your little girl’s hair you might use a small amount 
of baking-soda in the water, say in the proportion of a teaspoonful to 
a gallon of water. It is a pity that her hair is turning dark, but 
I should certainly not suggest using any preparation to keep it 
light. Any chemical that is strong enough to. bleach the hair would 
be very liable to injure the delicate roots. Some soaps, however, 
darken the hair more than others. Why not use an egg shampoo on 
the child’s head? Or you might use only the white of an egg instead 
of soap. In warm weather a child's head may be washed twice a week. 
As to the curls, why not encourage them by wrapping the locks of 
hair around soft pieces of flannel at night? This arrangement cannot 
injure or break the fine hairs, and will, moreover, be more comfortable 
on these hot nights than would a mass of hair lying in the neck and 
about the shoulders. If you wish your little girl to keep her curling 
locks, never braid them. If, in spite of your efforts, her hair refuses 
to curl, be content to plait it in two Marguerite braide, and do not 
burden her and yourself in vain efforts to produce ringlets. Abun- 
dant, well-kept, smooth tresses are in themselves beautiful. 


A Sunsoriner.—An artist tells me that for photographs such as you 
mention—four by five—you must have an album at least twenty by 
twenty-five. He also begs me to impress upon you that they must not 
be mounted. They will roll. He says to cut a little slit at the four 
corners of the space into which you mean to fit your photograph, aud 
then to insert your pictures in these. They will always lic flat. You 
can then rearrange your pictures when you like, or as your collection 
grows. The question of how many pictures to put on a page is one 
in which your own individual judgment must work. See what looks 
well together, and what looks well on a page. You leave yourself 
greater scope in management by following no cast-iron rule. 

Get an album with gray paper; it serves to bring out the high-lights 
in the pictures. Venice has the cheapest photographs in the world, it 
is said, but then you must pay duty to get them here. The large pho- 


d-dust. Use a large quantity of the cotton, that the branches 
may seem to be almost weighed down with the snow. If one of you 
girls is the possessor of a white crash dancing-cloth, lay this on the 
floor. As Klondike costumes are out of the question in summer, I 
would suggest that the entertainers all wear pure white, to add to the 
cool, colorless aspect of the room. All refreshments must be ice-cold- 
You might have several different kinds of sandwiches, thin bread-and- 
butter, iced tea, and café frappé. Or, if you wish to make of the affair 
a more elaborate entertainment you might add to the articles men- 
tioned iced bouillon, salad, and ices. An effective ornament for the 
centre of the table from which you serve your refreshments would be 
a huge block of ice with the centre chipped into small pieces half-way 
through the block. This may serve as a receptacle for the cracked ice, 
and from this you put ice into the glasses as you fill them with cold tea 
or lemonade. 

T have given you only an outline of an entertainment, which you may 
elaborate at will, You and your schoolmates will no doubt think of 
many striking touches which will make of your Klondike Tea a suc- 
cess, If you send ont formal invitations have them done in frosted 
silver upon dead-white paper. 


Tew Years’ Scsscerinen.—Your floor will undoubtedly look very 
much better if you fill in the cracks before painting. The preparation 
of which you speak is probably putty, with which is mixed just enough 
powdered pumice to harden it. Have your painter fill the cracks be- 
tween the hoards neatly and emoothly with this paste, and when it is 
quite hard he may proceed with the painting. 


GOOD FORM. 


Ov Scunsortnen.—What menu and dinner cards are used depends 
more or less on the tastes of individual hostesses. Menu cards are not 
ordinarily used at any but the most formal kind of an entertainment ; 
they are always seen at large functions, men's public dinners, etc., which 
are usually given in a hotel or at a restaurant, but in a private house in- 
dividual menu cards, whether at a dinner or a luncheon,are exceptional ; 
often the host and the hostess have placed before them alone small por- 
celain or ivory tablets in pretty, appropriate frames, with the list of 
viands written on them, or at a large entertainment these little tabicts 
are placed at intervals about the table, but there are no menu cards at 
the places. On the other hand, place-cards are universally used, even at 
a dinner or a luncheon to which only four or six guests are invited ; 
these are of all sorts and kinds, large and small, decorated and plain. 
The most common are made of plain card-board, and have bevelled or 
gilt edges, with the crest or the monogram of the hostess for decora- 
tion; the guest's name is written in the middle under the crest, and 
the card is placed on the napkin at each cover, 


Baoxwoors.—And why should you be ashamed to ask the questions ? 
There are matters of etiquette in which any one might err; and so 
far from coming from the “backwoods,” metaphorically speaking, 
you show by the very way you put the questions that your nato- 
ral instincts are in the right direction. Let me combine some of 
your questions, and try to explain first how a young woman who 
receives a gentleman caller should conduct herself. We will take 
your problem: a young woman makes a call with a young man on 
a girl who is ber friend, but a stranger tohim. The hostess comes 
to meet them as they enter the parlor, and her friend at once in- 
troduces the gentleman to her, not waiting until they are seated, as 
it is distinctly the place of the hostess to ask them to sit down, and 
she cannot do this until she has met her caller. The young woman 
who calls should be the one to suggest leaving after the visit is over, 
and the hostess should take leave of the callers at the parlor door; or, 
in this case, as one of the visitors is a girl, she may with propriety es- 
cort them to the front door. Take another example: a young man 
calls on a girl who happens to open the door for him herself; she pre- 
cedes him into the parlor after he has removed his coat, and takes 
seat before he does; after he rises to go she may say, *‘ Must you go 
s0 soon?” or something of the kind, bat to insist that he remain 
longer would be very bad form indeed—she does not escort him to 
the front door, but takes leave of him at the entrance to the parlor. 


I think a young woman ought to know a man well before she 
asks him to call upon her, and I am old fogy enough to think it 
would be much better for her mother to give the invitation than for 
her to do #o herself; if her mother takes the initiative she may be 
pretty sure that the young man is a proper acquaintance. You see, I 
have the greatest faith in the world in a mother's judgment. Again, it 
reems to me very questionable whether a man and girl should stop in 
the street to talk to each other, and assuredly the man shonld be the 
one to request a few minutes’ conversation under the circumstances ; 
but why not wait until a more opportune time for the talk, and not 
incur the possible criticism of passers-by? When a lady dines at a 
hotel with a gentleman he should give the order for the meal to the 
waiter, after he has, of course, consulted her preferences and found out 
what she wants to eat. Now about the soda-water drinks. I am a 
little puzzled to know just what you mean, for there are drinks innu- 
merable made of a combination of soda and charged waters witi other 
things. There are, for instance, soda lemonade, soda with egg, soda 
with milk, etc., ad infinitum, and of course the essentially American 
drink soda-water with cream and fruit or other syrup and ice-cream 
soda. These are all well-known beverages, and Iam not aware that 
any new combination with soda has lately been invented; bat one 
thing I can assure you of—soda-water is never taken through a straw; 
and, in fact, the day of straws with any drink is past; instead, small 
silver spoons with long handles are used for soda-water, lemonade, and 
other beverages of the kind. 


CUISINE. 


Mus. J. B.—Although salted almonds are a popular delicacy, they 
are so easily prepared that the veriest tyro in the culinary art need 
not fear to attempt them. Blanch the shelled almonds by pouring 
scalding water over them, and allowing them to remain in this until 
the skins slip off readily. Spread the nuts on a clean cloth until 
thoroughly dry. Turn them into a baking-pan with enough olive oil 
to coat them, and set them in the oven to brown. Stir them about 
occasionally, that all may receive an equal amount of heat. When of 
a uniform golden brown, turn, while still hot, into a colander, and 
drain off all superfinons grease. Sprinkle the nuts thickly with fine 
table salt, tossing and stirring them while doing so. Shake once 
more in a dry colander, and spread on a platter to become cool and 
crisp. If one objects to the taste of oil, she may use instead melted 
butter. But most people think that the oil gives a more delicate 
flavor aud a smoother coating to the nut. 


Mrs. J. R. G.—To make French salad-dressing rub the inside of 
a small bowl with a clove of garlic. Put in the bottom of a large 
spoon a salt-spoonfal of salt and half as much pepper, and fill the 
spoon with olive oil; stir, and turn into the bowl, add 2 more 
spoonfuls of the oi! and 1 of vinegar, mix thoroughly, and pour over 
the letiuce or other salad. 
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SWEET-PEA DESIGN. 
FOR TABLE CENTRE AND DOILIES. 


_ centre-piece and doilies are to be em- 
broidered upon circular pieces of linen, 
which are afterward to be fringed, leaving 
a fringe of one or ove and a half inches in 
length for the centre-piece, and half that for 
the doilies. Any one at all experienced in 
fine needle-work will know exactly how to 
treat these fringes, overcasting them at the 
top and trimming them evenly at the bottom. 

The embroidery is to be done in color, and 
ough variety— 
two greens, white, and a lavender pink and 
a rose-color—the last two to be used with 
white in the flowers, They can be inter 
mixed with white and with each other, so as 
to give a light and dark lavender and a light 














SWEET-PEA 


DESIGN 


WORKING PATTERN OF TABLE CENTRE—ONE-QUARTER TO BE REPEATED. 


FOR EMBROIDERED TABLE CENTRE AND DOILIES.—Drawn sy 


CANDACE 


WHEELER. 




















TWO LITTLE ROOMS IN HOLYROOD 
PALACE. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


TS “Supping-Room” of Mary Stuart in Holyrood 
Palace is the smallest of the royal suite. It is a mere 
closet, and now bare and depressing to a degree utterly 
incompatible with our ideas of tolerable comfort, until 
we remind ourselves that the stone walls were once 
masked by richly wrought hangings, and the cold floors 
softened by carpets brought or imported by Mary into 
rugged Scotland from her beloved France. : 

A small door opens into a closet used for storing wines, 
and other accompaniments of the petits soupers which the 
queen was fond of giving to her intimates. The entrance 
to the Supping-Room is from her 
bedchamber. The walls of this are 
still hung with tapestries selected 
by her—a faded confusion of 
knights in armor and plungin 
horses. The canopied bed, cove 
with a tattered silk coverlet, was 
also hers. Over the mantel is a 
half-length portrait of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. We hope mercifully that 
it was not here in her hapless rival's 
time. 

The tapestry is looped away from 
the door of the Supping-Room, and 
from another and a smaller door 
close beside it, raised by a single 
siep from the floor. This leads to 
the winding stone stairs connecting 
the queen’s bedchamber with Darn- 
ley’s. The little door is kept locked. 
Darnley had the key, and his alone 
was the right to use it on Saturday 
night, the 9th of March, 1566, when 
Queen Mary had bidden a few 
friends to supper. How few, we 
comprehend, as we survey the tiny 
withdrawing-room. Her half-sister, 
the Countess of Argyll, two ladies- 
in- waiting, a couple of gentlemen of 
the court, a page who held the can- 
dies, and her Italian secretary, Da- 
vid Rizzio, must have crowded the 
closet to discomfort when the table 
and chairs were in place. 

When Darnley—otherwise King 
Henry, and husband of the queen— 
who, like Saul, was higher than any 
of the people from his shoulders 
and upward, steoped to clear the 
lintel of the low doorway, and 
showed to the party his handsome 
face flushed with wine, nobody was 
surprised. As he seated himself 
upon the elbow of his wife's chair 
and put his arm about her waist, 
the fairest face in all Scotland was 
lifted smilingly expectant to his. 
The change of position showed to 
Mary what she at the first glance 
mistook for the ghost of Lord Ruth- 
ven in full armor filling up the door 
behind her. He had arisen from a 
sick-bed to lead the conspirators. 

We all know the story better per- 
haps than any other in the records 
of a land whose history is a contin- 
uous romance. Rizzio, torn from 
his frantic clinging to the skirts of 
his royal employer, was dragged 
through the bedroom and through 
the larger audience-room beyond, 
there despatched by fifty-six dagger- 
thrusts, then kicked like a dead dog 
down the palace stairs into the court 
below. 

In an affidavit prepared by Ruth- 
ven he *‘ takes God to record that 
the suid Davie received never a 
stroke in her Majesty's presence, 
nor was not stricken till he was at 
the farthest door of her Majesty’s 
utter chamber.” 

His insistence upon this evidence 
of respectful forbearance in the 
royal presence may be a cruel re- 
finement of punctilio; but, if it be 
true, it disposes thoroughly of the 
historic blood-stains upon the floor 
of the little inner room, which even 
Sir Walter Scott was disposed to 
believe genuine, and which the con- 
scientious annalist Robert Chambers 
does not gainsay. We look vainly 
for them to-day, and openly avow 
our disappointment. The hoary 
custodian declares boldly that he 
“ got tired of renewing” the brown 
blotches 

**The floor was relaid two hun- 
dred and more years ago,” he says. 
* Yet [ found the stains here when I 
came, and when they wore out, 
visitors insisted upon seeing them. 8So”—with a shrug 
that is more French than Scottish—‘' what was I to do?” 

The first shock of disillusionment over, imagination 
rallies to contemplate the actual features of the tragedy. 
Queries which no man living can answer, and touching 
which contemporary records are mute, press to our lips. 

Did Mary sleep in her own bed that night? Was the 
Sunday morning interview with her weak and vicious 
boy-husband, and that terminated in their reconciliation, 
held in the bedroom or the audience-chamber beyond? 
By what wiles did he induce her to forego the purpose 
expressed in the impassioned outbreak that met his first 
words of penitence? 

“You have done me such a wrong that neither the 
recollection of our early friendship nor all the hope you 
can give me of the future can ever make me forget it.” 

Darnley ‘‘ thankfully received ” her half-brother Murray 
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oh that Sabbath evening, and Mary would bot suffer her 
kinsman to sup with ohen, as had been planned, but 
kept him with her all the evening. She “ embraced and 
kissed him, alleging that in case he had been at home he 
would not have suffered her to have been so incourte- 
ously handled.” 

Did the three—Darnley, Murray, and Murray’s sister— 
whose talk “so moved him that the tears fell from his 
eyne,” sup amicably and not uncheerfully in this room 
that Sunday night? 

On Monday ** her Majesty took the King by one hand 
and the Earl of Murray by the other, and walked in her 
utter chamber” —i.e., the audience - chamber, upon the 
threshold of which Rizzio’s blood was hardly dry—‘** the 
space of an hour.” : 

What did they talk of while pacing the floor over which 





ECRU LINEN COSTUME. 


Skirt, bodice, and sleeves of striped écrn linen, the stripes arranged to meet in points on the skirt. 
and attached flounce of embroidered plain linen. 
taffeta collar, belt, and knots. 


the shrieking favorite was dragged by his murderers 
forty-eight hours before? 

History never las cleared up the ‘‘ muddle,” and never 
will. 

Her child—James First of England and Sixth of Scot- 
land—was born on the 19th of June of that same year, 
in another little room no larger than the supping-closet 
of Holyrood, but in the stronger Castle of Edinburgh. 
The walls are panelled with oak blackened by age. The 
initials ‘‘M. R.” and “TI. R.” are wrought into the carving 
of the ceiling. A shield upon the wall above the fireplace 
bears the inscription 


19 JVNII, 1566 


Above the only spot in the room where the bed could 
have stood, the royal arms are emblazoned, and beneath 
is what purports to be ‘‘the young mother’s prayer of 


Plastron of shirred white monaseline de soie. 
White hat trimmed with white tulle, poppies, and spangled quills. 
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thanksgiving on that auspicious occasion,” in black let- 
ter: 

Lord Jesu Christ, that crownit was with Thorne, 

Preserve the Birth quhais Babyie heir is borne, 

And send Hir Sonee successione to Reigne still 

Lang in this Realme, if that it be thy will. 

Als grant, O Lord, quhat ever of Hir proceed 

Be to Thy Glorie, Honor, and Prais, subeid. 


The spacious apartment adjoining the wee inner room 
was tapestried for Mary’s use with ‘‘cloth of gold and 
brocaded taffeta. The floors were covered with Turkish 
rugs; the tables were of massive oak, elaborately carved; 
the chairs were covered with gilded leather, and had 
cushions of brocade and damask.” 

We hearken indifferently to the catalogue, and turn 
back to our little room. Mary entered Edinburgh Castle, 
by the advice of her Privy Council, 
on the 3d of April, and, es was the 
royal etiquette in such circum- 
stances, took to her chamber on the 
8d of June. From the single win- 
dow of this she looked down upon 
her capital city, that had already 
begun to distrust her. Beyond the 
house-tops towered the broad bulk 
of Arthur's Seat, seen at a greater 
distance than from Holyrood, but in 
the perspective looking yet more like 
a couchant lion watchful of Scot- 
land’s honor and Scotland's religion. 
She must almost have hated the 
sight of it during that weary fort- 
night of waiting. 

The room is irregular in shape, 
and less than eight feet square. The 
bed must have been a mere cot, and 
if others besides Mary Beaton—now 
Lady Boyne—and the court physi- 
cian were present, there could not 
have been left space for more furni- 
ture than the quaint arm-chair, still 
standing against the wainscot, and 
which, we are told, was here then. 

Yet tall Darnley was accompanied 
by at least one friend when he visited 
his wife at two o'clock of the same 
day, the prince having been born be- 
tween nine and ten in the morning. 
Mary, with her own hand, drew aside 
the coverings from the baby’s face. 

‘“My lord,” she said, solemnly, 
**God has given us a son.” 

She would have been more than 
woman if, in the weakness of the 
hour, she had not referred to the 
risk she and the heir to the crown 
had run on that awful Saturday 
night, two months agone. 

‘*Sweet madam,” pleaded the fa- 
ther (himself not yet one-and-twen- 
ty), ‘‘is this the promise that you 
made that you would forget and for- 
give all?” 

‘I have forgiven all,” said the 
queen. ‘I never will forget.” 

Darnley fidgeted uneasily. 

‘**Madam, these things are past.” 

“Then,” was the answer, “let 
them go.” 

The record of this interview is the 
only glimpse we have of anything 
that passed in the strait birth-cham- 
ber in the after-part of that day. 

Before the visitor enters the castle 
his attention is directed to a section 
of comparatively new masonry in 
the outer wall, in ominous juxtapo- 
sition to the board lettered ‘*‘ QUEEN 
Mary's APARTMENTS.” The story 
told and believed by guides and 
towns-people, and set down without 
comment in guide-books to Edin- 
burgh Castle, is that in 1830 work- 
men engaged in repainting the ma- 
sonry noticed that the wall sounded 
hollow at that spot, and removed 
several stones to get at the cavity. 
They found behind them, in ‘a re- 
cess measuring about two feet six 
inches by one foot,” the skeleton of 
a male infant in an oak coffin, * ev- 
idently of great antiquity and much 
decayed.” 

I copy the rest of the record: 


The remains were wrapped in a cloth, be- 
lieved to be woollen, very thick, and some- 
what resembling leather, and within this the 
remains of a richly embroidered silk cover- 
ing. Two initials were wrought upon it, 
and one of them, an I, was distinctly visible. 
By order of Major-General Thackery, then 
commanding the Koyal Enginecrs, the 
crumbling relic of humanity was again re- 
stored to its peculiar resting-place, and the 
Bolero aperture closed up. 

Poppy-red 

We discuss in guarded tones the 

incident that may have been an event, 

while we stand in the deeply em- 

brasured window of the little room, the black-letter in- 

scription which Mary did not indite before us. Then we 

pass, treading lightly, as might befit the bearers of a mo- 

mentous state secret, into the larger apartment for a crit- 

ical inspection of the unpleasing visage of James First of 

England and Sixth of Scotland—“ The son who, I hope, 

shall first unite the two kingdoms of Scotland and Eng- 

land,” said Mary to an English gentleman who accom- 
panied Darnley upon the visit alluded to just now. 

The peace of both kingdoms and the perpetuity of 
Scottish national existence depended upon the breath of 
the infant whose birth was preceded by such stress of bat- 
tle, murder, and sudden death as might well have cost 
mother and child their lives. 

His father, near akin to both Mary and Elizabeth, was 
‘*a comely prince, of a fair and large stature of body, 
pleasant in countenance, affable to all men, well exercised 
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in martial pastimes upon horseback as any 
prince of that age, but was so facile he could 
conceal no secret,” writes one historian. An- 
other, ‘‘ He was of a comely stature, and none 


was like unto him within this island 
prompt and ready for all gumes and sports.” 
Still another, that he was ‘‘ accomplished in 


all excellent endowments, both of body and 
of mind 

The personal and mental charms of Mary 
Stuart need no recapitulation. No other wo 
man known to history, Cleopatra not except 
ed, ever exercised such magic sway over 
whomsoever she willed to captivate 

Her best authenticated portrait, taken 
n she was Dauphine of France, is upon 
same wall and in a line 

J imMes \ I 
Henry Darnley.” 

We look from the pictured face of the 
beautiful woman to that of the homely boor 
ish successor of two famous queens, recall 
ing that was also gawky in carriage, 
plebeian in taste, and so cowardly that he 
padded his doublet for fear of the assassin’s 
knife, and loathed the sight of warlike wea 
pons, and account this, the offspring of royal 
parents, a freak of heredity. With a sort of 
passionate curiosity that burns within us like 
a fever, we query again, and always vainly, 
what never-to-be-revealed scenes went on in 
that little room on the 19th day of June, 
1566, when lately wedded Mary Beaton kept 
guard over the exhausted mother and the 
Prince who was to unite the kingdoms of 
Scotland and of England 


w he 
the 


he 


A RE 
THE 


VIVED INDUSTRY. 
ITALIAN FIAMME TAPESTRIES. 
N old Italian art has recently been re 


d stored in Perugia as a modern industry 
This is the fabrication of that variety of 


rugs and hangings known as flamme, or 
flames. Like so many other Italian crafts, 
it has a pretty legend connected with its 


beginning 

Some centuries ago, the story runs, a rag 
ged old man presented himeelf at the con 
vent of the Derelitto in Perugia, and begged 
for shelter and food. The only respect in 
which he differed from the usual seekers for 
charity was that he bore with him a rude 
hand-loom in which there was a faded web 
wrought in an old design like darting flames 
or interwoven serpents. This naturally ex 


with that of | 
son of Queen Mary and Lord | 








cited the wonder of the sisters and pupils, | 


to whom any variation in a monotonous life 
had the importance of an event; but there 
was one nun among them to whom it was 
more than a mere happening. Her quick 


eye had discerned great possibilities in the | 


singular fabric, and when the old man had 
been admitted as a pensioner of the convent 
she begged from him the privilege of taking 
his loom to her cell and examining it. For 
many days she studied and worked, and 
finally came forth triumphant, and displayed 
to the wondering sisters the labor of her 
brain and hands—a fresh and beautiful piece 


of tapestry in the same darting-flame design | 
that bad marked the shabby remnant owned 


by the old man 

From that time on the manufacture of 
these rugs was a regular occupation to th» 
nuns and their pupils,a source of generous 
income to the convent The churches of 
Perugia were made beautiful by hangings 
and altar draperies in the dazzling design, 
and the fame of the quaint weave spread 
far and near. Specimens were demanded in 
many of the Italian cathedrals and palaces, 
aud more than one piece found its way to 
the Vatican. The special blessing of St. 
Francis, revered throughout Umbria, was 
supposed to rest upon the work. For an 
indefinite length of years the 
of these rugs flourished 


But with the 
was & change 


unification of Italy there 
The Italian army occupied 
Perugia, and Umbria was lost to the papal 
states. The convent was suppressed, the 
pupils sent to their homes, and the sisters 
scattered. The broken and useless looms 
were thrown into an attic, and the manu- 
facture seemed to have been exterminated 
For more than thirty years there was no 
thought of attempting to revive the crushed 
industry. Then a wealthy Lombard lady, 
moved to admiration by the hangings in the 
Perugian churches, inquired if such tapes- 
tries could not be repeated. She 
story of the convent manufacture, and de 
termined, not only for the sake of art, but 


also in order to give employment to the 


| infants is lacking in the 


manufacture | 


heard the | 


many young girls of Perugia, to resuscitate | 


the old handicraft 


Not until after diligent | 


search did she find a woman, well along in | 
years, who had been a pupil of the sisters | 


ami bad learned from them the trade of 
tapestry-weaving. The broken old machines 
were dragged from their dusty seclusion 


and put together again, and after countless 
struggles and much hard work the ancient 
craft was once more resumed. A young 
English woman,a Perugian grande dame, and 
an Italian painter all aided in accomplishing 
the result 


The manufactory is not easy to find, and 
one must pick her way through a labyrinth 
of narrow picturesque streets and under 


overhanging arches before reaching the old | 


valace in which the labor is now housed. 
he place has none of the look of a succeas- 
ful American factory. In fact it is nothing 
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less than an old palace, and one has ample 
time to study the faded frescoes in the hall, 
and wonder whether or not they may be 
Perugino’s, before a side door opens to admit 
the visitor to the loom-room. 

It is a large, low apartment in the back 
of the palace, the windows commanding a 
glorious view of the Umbrian hills. In the 
middle of the room is a great machine, so 
clumsy and rough with its unpainted beams, 
that one can hardly believe that from this 
come the delicate silken webs of the flamme. 
There is an imposing array of multicolored 
spools in the lower part of the loom, and a 
tremendous amount of noise as the big frame 
is lifted and lowered and drawn backward 
and forward by the work-girls. Only hand- 
power is used. The labor seems too heavy 
for the arms or backs of the slender young 
women to whom it is committed. The su- 
perintendent, a woman past middle age, is 
the convent pupil who revealed the almost 
lost secret of the old mechanism. She is 
quite ready to answer questions, 


“ Yes,” she says, ‘‘the work is hard, but 
the girls are very glad to getit. It is much 
better than doing nothing at home or wan- 
dering idly about the streets. What are the 
wages? That depends upon the amount 
done. It requires two days to weave a 
metre, and the girls, if they are industrious, 
make from eighty centimes (sixteen cents) 
to « lira (twenty cents)a day. No, it is not 
much, but it. will at least buy them food, 
and it is much better than nothing.” 

Then she displays the different stuffs, all 
in the same design of waving lines. The 
tapestries are woven in silk, silk and wool, 
and wool alone. The stuff is very wide, 
nearly two and three-quarter yards, and the 
colors all run horizontally. There is a vari- 
ety of different tints—some soft and tender, 
others bold and brilliant. The rich hues 
stand out with an almost dazzling effect in 
this dull room against the dingy frocks of 
the girls bending to their toil. None of the 
workers looks healthy, and all have a wan, 
faded appearance, which might easily be due 
to the close atmosphere in which they work, 
with a whole skyful of fresh air outside 
aud not a whiff of it admitted to their lungs. 
We draw long breaths of relief as we get 
out into the street again. Factory-girls in 
America do not possess a monopoly of 
trials. 


As yet the flame tapestries are little known 
outside of Italy—that is, in their modern 
form. Ancient examples from the East can 
be seen in the Egyptian cells of the Louvre 
and other museums. Setting legends aside, 
the introduction of the work iuto Perugia 
was undoubtedly due to the constant com- 





merce of that city with the Orient before | 


and during the sixteenth century. In that 


luxurious period of the Renaissance there | 


was a constant demand for rich rugs and 
hangings from India, Turkey, and Arabia, 
and it was from some one of these that the 
clever Umbrian weavers copied the fiamma 
design. In Italy there is just now a rage 
for it, and the darting zigzags are imitated 
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Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gur allays all 
owes wind colic, and is the best Seamedy for io 
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MODERN CIVILIZATION. 
It is observed that nature’s supply of food for 
higher civilization; but 





the deficiency is perfectly supplied by the use 
of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk.—{ Adv.]} 
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in worsted and silk embroidery, and are to 
be seen in the windows of every fancy shop; 
but none of them ean compare in smooth- 
ness, richness, and artistic beauty with the 
fruit of the Perugia hand-looms. In these 
days, when so much of the of the old hand- 
work that was lost and forgotten is brought 
to light again, there should be new oppor- 
tunities also for the tapestries. 
CuristinE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


JOLLY OLD MAIDS. 


' W HAT on earth are we going to do 
this summer without any men?” 

This is the mournful cry which was heard 
coming from the lips of a very charming 
young woman the other day, who was quick- 
ly put down by a response from an equal- 
ly charming one: ‘‘Do? Why, do without 
doom, of course! That is what we intend to 
do in our place.” The fact of the matter is 
the girls in this country have been spoiled. 
There have always been too many men. No 
one knows now how long they will have to 
*‘do without them,” so some few sensible 
young creatures bave formed what they call 
‘The Old Maids’ Club.” There does not 
seem to be any special object in the club, 
except perhaps to accustom the members 
to be contented and happy without the 
sterner sex, and also to become more fa- 
miliar, as far as their own personality is con- 


one, 
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cerned, with the much dreaded and hated 
term of ‘‘old maid.” If all girls ouly knew 
how many jolly old maids there are in the 
world, they would not hate so being called 
Whatever the reason for the ‘*Old 
Maids’ Club,” it is started and thriving. The 
women who were independent enough to 
start it promise all those who ae: ‘*no end 
of u good time.” One girl who was asked 
to become a member said, ‘1 suppose you 
are all going to meet once a week at one 
another’s house, knit, darn stockings, gossip, 
and tell your old love-stories over and over 
again—and of course we must each have a 
cat!” But she was far away from the mark. 
After joining she found there was nothing 
so prosaic as all that in the ‘*Old Maids’ 
Club”— the name was the worst part. None 
of the girls knew how to knit, they swore 
never to talk gossip, and they all haied cats. 
Instead, they take delightful cycle rides to- 
gether ; they dance cotillons, for which they 
make their own favors; they have progres- 
sive-euchre parties in the evening, with pretty 
prizes, which they also make themselves ; 
they take long walks and drives together. 
In fact, they are doing wonders with them- 
selves, considering how they spent their time 
this time last year, and with whom. And 
they are just as happy; at least they say 
so. ‘* Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” and there are some American wo- 
men who are glad to be able to rise to the 
occasion. 
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Uric Acid Poisoning 


Dr. C. H. Davie, of Meriden, Conn., reports in “New England Medical 
Mon 


thly 


“Mr. R. L. Roys, of this city, consulted me about two years ago 
for Stone in the Bladder, from which he had been suffering for 


years. On my suggestion 
he commenced the use of 
much op 
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posed to operative interference. After using the Water for 


as he 
was very 


a short time, disintegration to a certain extent took place and large 


quantities of stone were passed. 


For several days in succession 


he passed as much as a teaspoonful of the debris, and at intervals 
for a considerable period he passed large quantities, and under the 
continued use of the Water there was a constant passage of Calculi 


until he was entirely relieved.” 
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ary afiernoon that I 
England in his official 


Ir wae on a beautifal Feb 
the Poet-Laureate of 


ear min Londo A splendid mantle of fog hung 
‘ he street, « : t otherwise all too com- 
wt henered byway. It was mid- 


nnd a soft mellow glare 








an tfuse j hi direction, proceeding 

from the gas-lampe apor #treet corners, which, 
ke the fires of eternal youth, are kept coustantly 
irnls n th upital city of the Guelpha 
la hed the lair of England's firet poet with a 
eating heart, the trip-hammer-like thudding of which 
al tew ribs could be heard like the pounding of 

the twin ecrews of an Atlantic liner far 

dow wheath the folds of my mack- 

ntosh To stand in the presence 

of Tennyson's suecessor was an ambi- 

tion to wieh to gratify, but it was awe- 

#ome, and not a little diffieult for the 

nervous eysten However, once com- 

mitted to the enterprise, I wae not to be 

baffled, and w shaking knees and 

tremulous hand I banged the brazen 

knocke mgainet the door until the 

ha!l within echoed and re-echoed with 

ite clangor 
Immediately a window on the top 

atory was opened, and the laureate 

himeelf thrust hie head out I could 

dimly perceive the contour of his noble 


forehead through the mist. 


" Who's there 


, who's there, I fain would 
know, 
Are you some dull and dunning dog? 

Are you a@ friend, or che a foet 
I cannot see you through the fog,” said 


he. 


“Taman American lady journalist,” 
I cried up to him,making a megaphone 
of my two hands so that he might not 
m a word, “and I have come to 
offer you seven dollars a word for a 
glimpse of you at home.” 

“How much te that in £ «. d. T 
asked, eagerly 

“One poond eight,” said I. 

“T'll be down,” he replied, instantly, 
and drawing hie noble brow in out of 
the wet, he slammed the window to, 
wed, if the equeaking sounds I heard 
within meant anything, elid down the 
manisters in order not to keep me wait- 
longer than was necessary. He 
opened the door, and in a moment we 
micunl face to face. 


‘Mr. Alfred Austin ?” 


he 


ing 


sald I. 


* The same, O Lady Journalist 
I'm glad to take you by the fst 
Particularly sinee I've heard 
You offer one pun eight per word,” said he, 
cordially grasping me by the hand. “ Come right up 
and make yourself perfectly at home, and I’)! give you 
an imitation of my dally routine, and will anewer 
whatever questions you may see fit to ask. _ Of course 
you must be aware that I am averse to this sort of 
thing generally, The true poet cannot turn the search- 
light of publicity upon his home without losing some- 
thing of that delicate—' 
* Hold on, Mr. Austin, 








sald I. “I don’t wish to be 


ALFRED 





AUSTIN 


rude, but I am not authorized to pay you seven dollars 


apiece for such words as these you are uttering 


if 


you have any explanations to offer the public for 
condescending to let me peep at you while at work, 
you must do it at your own expense.” 

A shade of disappointment passed over his delicate 


features. 


“ There's a handred guineas gone at a stroke,” he 
meattered, and for an instant J feared that.l was to re- 


ceive my congé. 


By a strong effort of the will, how- 


ever, the lanreate pulled himself together. 


“US that's the case, O Yankee fair, 


OUNSULTING HIBS OUTNOMETER. 


Suppose we hasten up the stair, 
Where every day the Muses call, 

And waste no words here in the hall,” 
said he. And then he added, cour- 
teously : “1 am sorry the elevator ian’t 
running. . It's one of these English 
elevators, you know.” 

“Indeed 7” said IL. “ And what is 
the peculiarity of au English elevator?” 
* Like Britons ‘neath the foeman’s ser- 

ried guns, 

The British elevator never runs; 

For like the brain of the Scottiah Thane, 
The Thane, you know, of Cawdor, 
Our lifte are always out of order,” he 
explained. “It's very annoying, too, 
particalarly when you have to carry 
poems up and down etairs.” 





“You shonld let your poems do 
their own walking, Mr. Anetin,” said L. 
“I beg pardon,” sald he. “ Bat 


how can they 7” 

“Those I've seen have had feet 
enongh for a centipede,” eaid I, as 
dryly ae I conid, considering that I was 
still dripping with fog. 


The laureate scratched his head 
solemnly. 
“ Qnite so,” he said atlength. “ But 


come, let us hasten.” 

We hastened upwards, and five min- 
utes later we were in the sanctum. Ht 
was a charming-room. A complete 
set of British Poets stood ranged in 
chronological sequence on the table. 
A copy of Hood's Rhymater, well 
thambed, lay open on the sofa, and a 
volume of popular quotations lay on 
the floor beside the pnet's easy-chair. 

A full-length portrait of her Majesty 
the Queen, seven inches high and six- 
teen wide, hung over the fireplace, 
and beneath it stood a charming bust 
of the late Lord Tennyson with the 


face tarned toward the wall. 


“ A beantifal workshop,” said 1. 


“ Surely one sees 


how the sources of your inspiration.” 


“'Tie true, my dear. 


‘Tia very, very true. 


Here in my sanctum, high above the pave, ma'am, 
T can't help doing all the things I do, 

Not een my great immortal soul to save, ma'am. 
You see,a man who daily has to write 

Os things of which Calliope doth side-talk, 

Muat get above the earth and leave the wight 
Who dully plode along, along the sidewalk,” he 


answered. 


“ That's why I live under the roof instead 
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“*A BKAUTIFUL WORKSHOP, SAD 1.” 





of hiring chambers 
on the ground-floor 
Up here I am not 
— by what in 
one of my new poems 
I shall call * Mun- 
dane Things.’ Rather 
good ex ion that, 
dont you think? 
The firet draft reads, 


‘Mundane _ thinga, 
mundane things, 
Hansom cabs and 

Singer rings, 
Drossy glitter and 
glittering droas, 
May I never come 

across 
Merely mundane, 
mundane things.’ 





Rather clever to be 
te of on a 
scratch pad 
taking a 
bath, eh ?” 
“ Yes,” 

yhat 

" 


while 
shower- 


eald =I. 
suggested 





it? 
“The merest acci- 
dent. I gut some 

















seap in my eye and 
was about to give 
way to my temper, 
when I thought to 
myself that the true 
poet ought to rive 
above petty es eyes of that natnure—in other 
words, above mundane things.” 

“ Wonderfully interesting,” I put in. “Was your 
appointment a surprise to you, Mr. Austin ?” 


* Surprise? Nay, nay, my lovely maid, 
Pray why should I surpriaéd be f 
Despite that Fortune's but a fickle jade, 
1 knew the thing must come to me, 

‘or in thease daya contmercial don't you see 
From eyes like mine no thing can eer be hid? 
And when they advertised for poetry, 

'Twas I put in the very lowest bid,” he replied, 


“ You see, as a newspaper man I knew what rates the 
other poets were getting. There was Swinburne get- 
ting seven bob a line, and Sir Edward Arnold asking 
a guinea a yard, ana old Kipling grinding it out for 
one and six per quatrain, and Watson doing sonnets 
on the Yellow North, and the Red White and Bive 
East, and the Pink Sow'west, at five pounds a dozen. 
So when Salisbury rang me up on the ’phone and 
said I'd better put in a bid for the verse contract, 
I ery just how to arrange my rates to get the 
work.” 

“ You had 4 great advantage over the others,” said I. 

“Which shows the valine of a newspaper training. 
Newspaper men know everything,” he said.: “I had 
but one fear, and that was your American poets, 
They are hustlers, and I didn't know bat that some 
enterprising American like Russell Sage or Barnum 
& Bailey would form a syndicate and corner America's 
woem-supply, and bowl my wickets from under me. 

jorking together, they could have done it, bot they 
didn’t know their power, thank Heaven !--if I may 
borrow an Americanism.” 

“ Well, Mr. Austin,” said I, rising, “1 am afraid I 


“COME RIGHT UP.” 


shall have to go. I fear your words have already ex- 
ceeded the appropriation. Ah—bow much do l owe 
ou 7” 
P The laureate took from beneath his chin a emall 
Iden object that looked like a locket. Opening it, 
pe scanned it closely for a moment. 
* My chinometer says nine handred and sixty-three 
Let us call it a thousand—I don’t care for 


“Very well,” said L. 

* Yes,” he said. 
uenal discount.” 

“ For what 7” said L . 

“Cash,” anid he. “ Poole does it on clothes, and I've 
adopted the sysiem. It pays in the end, for, as I say 
in my next ode to the Queen, to be written on the ecen- 
sion of her Ruby Jubilee, ‘A sovereign in hand is 
worth two heirs-presumptive in the bush.'” 

am other words, cash deferred maketh the heart 
sick.” 

“ Precisely. I'll put that motto down in my note- 
book for future use.” 

“1 thank you for the compliment,” said I, as I paid 
him $5050. ‘ Good-by, Mr. Avetin.” 

**Good-by, Miss Withernp,” said he. “ Any time 
when you find you have a haif-hour and £1000 to spare 
come again. 


“ That is $7° 00 I owe yon.” 
“ But of cours? I allow you the 


Say au revoir, but not good-by, 
For why? 
There ia no cause to whisper vale, 
When we can parley 
Without a fear 
That words are cheap, my dear,” said be 
ening me down stairs and bowing me ont into the 


fog, which by this time had lightened so that I could 
see the end of my nose as 1 walked along. 





A MIT SUMMER WISH. 
These summer days, 
In burning haze 

I rather with 

I were a fish; 

Or, say a frog 

In some wet bog, 
With naught to do 
The long day through 
But soak and croak, 
And croak and soak, 





THE CHIEF REASON. 


“IT am begioning to see why July was named as it 
is,” said the philosopher. “It war done in a jocular 
spirit. The intense heat made it an appropriate month 
to name after Julius Sizzer.” 


——_>————_ 


“ Just think of Chicago being for four daye without 
a news; r,” said Jinks. 

aad | don't believe it ever happened,” said Binks 
“It's a canard to make the city appear attractive to 
residents.” 








Sale Cahn 


=e 








SAFE! 
“ Yes, WE HAVE DECIDED TO Go Tro Newrorr ror THE sUMMER.” 


“Dear me! 


AREN’r YOU AFRAID YOU'LL BE BOMBAKDED By CAMARA’s FLEET?” 


“No, SPAIN CAN'T AFFORD TO SEND HER OFFICERS AND SATLO"S TO SO FAPENSIVE 


A PLACE IN THE HEIGHT OF THE SmASON,” 





